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This Fashion Catalogue, Its Free 


pe today 
‘or your copy 
Ask fo ; 






All Mail Charges 


= 
Two Real Bargains 

5ZK67 A modish winter Coat made of a 
fine imported Astrachan Cloth. Coat is one 
of the new Redingote models and is cut to 
conform slightly to the lines of the figure; 
it has a wide stitched belt of self material 
Ihe lower part is made with a graceful rip- 
pling fulness and flares at the lower edge 
as pictured. The collar (which may be 
rolled up or turred down) and the turn 
back cuffs are of rich silk Seal Plush. 
Coat has very wide revers and 
e fastens with 

two large 
plush but- 
tons. It is 
lined with 
















48 inches 
in length. 


COLORS: Black, 
navy blue, 
brown or Rus- 
sian green. 

Sizes 32 to 

44 bust al- 
80 propor- 














1ZK.65 A~ 
Smart 
Tailored | 
it made 
of a fine 
quality all 
Wool Diag- 
onal Chev- 
fot. Coat 
is designed 
in Redingote 
style, being cut 
away in front 
to reveal the 
skirt, and hay- 
ing a broad 
stitched belt of 
self material, 
fastening with 
velvet buttons 
and trimmed 
with two 
rows of vel- 
vet buttons 
in back. 
The cuffs and 
stylish roll Me- 
Siei collar are 
of rich velvet. 
The model is 
gathered at 
the belt in 
pretty folds 
and mea- 
sures 42 
inches in 
length. It 
is lined to 
the waist 


front as pic 
biue, brown or Russian 

44 bust, 23 to $2 waist 37 to 44 length, 
Also to fit misses and small women, 32 te 
88 bust, 23 te 28 waist and 37 to 40 skirt 
length. 8 

or express charges 


We Satisfy You Or Refund Your Money 
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A branch of yellow autumn leaves, 
So steeped in sunshine, through and 
through, 
They seem like 
weaves 
When all her homespun work 

spurns, 
And from her loom that glows and 
burns 
With all the splendors it achieves, 
Doth show what she loves best to do. 


stuff that nature 


she 


Truly autumn is in her glory here— 
the reds and golds, crimson and brown 
and green. A most beautiful blend- 
ing of flaming color. Every autumn 
seems more lovely than the last. 

Farmers are sowing or have sown 
wheat and some is coming up. Corn 
is in the shock. Along the river some 
fields are standing in water. The 
river (Meramec) is quite high. We 
are having a great deal of rain. If 
we have had frost no one has seen 
it, but we see his handiwork. I saw 
some morning glory vines quite black. 
A flock of wild geese went south one 
morning this past week, the first we 
have seen this season—Sallie, Mis- 
souri. 





PROFIT IN BEANS. 





Editor, Rural World:—The last 
week in July I bought 50 cents’ worth 
of pink beans and planted them be- 
tween rows of orange trees. I irri- 
gated them twice and cultivated them 
once. I just finished thrashing the 
50 cents’ worth of beans and had 420 
pounds of beans for my work. Does 
it pay to raise your own beans? Here 
are the returns: 

Fifty cents’ worth of beans at 6 
cents per pound eqrals eight and one- 
fourth pounds. The present price sold 
to the farmer is 8 cents per 
pound; therefore, the 420 pounds of 
beans at 8 cents would sell for 
$33.50. Good farming pays.—Frank 
Henry, California. 


FLOODS AND CROPS. 





Editor Rural World: We are havy- 
ing a prolonged wet spell here now— 
no sunshine for a week or more. It 
is very damp and chilly, but not the 
slightest trace of frost up to date, 
(Oct. 16). We had three big floods and 
washouts in this section this autumn. 
The first occurred on the night of 
Sept. 14-15, the date of the big rail- 
way train wreck near Lebanon, Mo. 
It was the worst flood I have ever 
seen in this locality. It took nearly a 
week of hard work to replace the 
washed-out fences, flood-gates and wa- 
ter gaps. The next flood occurred on 
the night of Oct. 8. The damage of 
this flood was repaired the day follow- 
ing and that night the third and last 
flood (Oct. 9) swept away the work 
of the preceding day and it had to be 
done all over again the next day. So 
much for the flood and the farmers’ 
troubles at times. 

On the night of October 11 we had 
a severe electrical storm accompanied 
by very high winds and a few scat- 
tering hail stones of considerable size. 
It did some damage to fodder, cane 
and orchards. 

Large fields of grain and grass have 
been sown by the farmers of this local- 
ity this fall and, where it has not been 
damaged by the floods, it is doing 
well. Potatoes everywhere have taken 
a second growth since the fall rains 
set in and people have plenty of new 
potatoes to eat at present. Spring 
gardens have taken a second growth 
and seem to be in a hurry to do some- 
thing before the frost catches them. 

Fall pasturage is most excellent and 
all live stock, particularly horses and 
mules, of which there is a good num- 
ber, are doing well. Already horse 
buyers from St. Louis are visiting this 
locality to buy horses for the Euro- 








NEW ¥é RK CITY. TY, N.Y. 


| pean war service. They are not yet 


paying the farmers much for the few 
they buy and most farmers will not 
sell at the prices offered. There is 
enough feed in the country and, if the 
war continues, there will be a big de- 
mand for our horses and mules at 
satisfactory prices by next spring— 
George Kavanaugh, Evening Shade, 
Mo. 


What Congress Has 
Done for the Farm 
and the Farmer 


Although Colman’s Rural World has 
several times announced its neutrality 
on questions that concern politics and 
the war, it feels free to refer to these 
questions in an impartial and non- 
partisan way. Every patriotic Ameri- 
can citizen approves of the position 
taken by President Wilson in his at- 
titude towards the nation’s concerned 
in the present European struggle. Be- 
cause this great country should not 
take sides with either of the belliger- 
ents, the President wisely called upon 
the people to “be neutral.” The spokes- 
man of the President in the delibera- 
tions of the Senate. of the United 
States—the Hon. William J. Stone, 
chairman of the committee on foreign 
relations—ably supported and main- 
tained the President in his attitude. 
For the purpose of bringing to the at- 
tention of its readers the credit that is 
due Senator Stone, Colman’s Rural 
World wrote the Senator and asked 
him to tell our readers what had been 
done by the present Congress in the 
way of legislation affecting the farm- 
er andthe farm. Senator Stone gra- 
ciously replied by sending a copy of 
the Record of October 19, containing a 
letter from President Wilson to Mr. 
Underwood, Democratic House leader, 
that reviewed the more important acts 
passed during the present Congress. In 
addition Senator Stone referred spe- 
cially to two important measures bene- 
fitting agriculture, one providing for 
co-operative agricultural extension 
work, etc., approved May 8, 1914, and 
the other regulating boards of ex- 
change, etc., dealing in cotton, s0 as 
to shut out speculation. 

“This Congress also passed,” con- 
tinued the Senator, “an increased ap- 
propriation for the division of market- 
ing so as to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to investigate the subject 
of markets in the United States and 
foreign countries, and also, for the 
first time, provided an appropriation to 
enable the same department to scien- 
tifically study home economics and 
disseminate information on that sub- 
ject. 

“An appropriation of $600,000 was 
also made to be expended in exterm- 
inating hog cholera. 

“T think all these are matters of im- 
portance to the great agricultural in- 
dustries of the country. Other valua- 
ble legislation, but of less moment, was 
also passed, but I have not the time 
now to go further into details.” 

Space does not permit the publica- 
tion of President Wilson’s letter to Mr. 
Underwood, in full, but a brief digest 
of its contents shows that Congress 
served the people with a single pur- 
pose, namely, to destroy private con- 








: 
trol and set business free. 


pose was manifest enough in the 
of the tariff and in the legislatinn: 
fecting trusts; but, though perm 
less evident upon the surface the, 
lay at the very heart of the cup 
bill. That 
object of the foreign policy of ¢ 
ernment during the last 18 me 
From this letter we quote: 
vate control had shown its sini 
face on every hand in America, | 
shown it for a long time, and 
times very brazenly, in the trustg 
in virtual domination of cred 
small groups of men. The safegt 
ing place and covert of such ¢ 
was in the tariff. There it fora 


experts thoroughly 
schedules. 
were framed to afford ore 
vantages to special groups of ma 
turers and investors. 

“The reduction-of the tariff, thew 
plification of its schedules so ag 


understood 3 


cut away the jungle in which gecpe 
agencies had so long lurked, the egr. 
rection of its inequalities, and its thor. 


ough recasting with the single honeg 


ble first step to re-establishing com. 
petition.” 

With similar purpose and in a like 
temper the Congress sought, in the 
trade commission bill and in the Clay. 
ton bill, to make men in a small wayof 
business as free to succeed as men in 
a big way and to kill monopoly in the 
seed. 

In regard to agricultural credits, the 
President wrote: “I understand why 
it was not possible at his 
session to mature legislation &- 
tended specially for the development 
of a system for handling rural, or 
rather, agricultural credits; but th 
Federal reserve act itself facilitates 
and enlarges agricultural credit to a 
extraordinary degree. The farmeris 
as much a partner in the new demoe 
racy of credit as the merchant or man 
ufacturer. Indeed, special and very 
liberal provision is made for his need, 
as will speedily appear when the ay 


tion. His assets are as available a 
any other man’s, and for credits ofa 
longer term.” 

Both in the initiation and the pass- 
ing of these acts, and of many moe 
that cannot be mentioned here, the 
President was ably assisted by Sem 
tor Stone. 





The summer fallow method of & 
stroying quack grass has given exeék 
lent results. In some cases the qaath 
has also been eradicated where par 
tial summer fallow is practiced, #& 
lowed by a quick growing crop 
as millet or buckwheat. This method 
has not, however, proved successtil 
in all instances. 





————_—_—— 
GERMAN SILVER 
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DO YOUR OWN MENDING| 


WITH A SET 


This handy shoe repair outfit was made 
cially for home use. with the aid of these 
you can easily do any kind of shoe rep 
-< a os a) of time and expense. The 


tle? toe packed in a box and co 
ot the followin Iron stand for lasts; one 6 


9 in., 7% inch, 5% inch lasts; 
shoe knife; peg awl; 
one package 
nails; and full directions. A most complet 
—_ rviceable outfit which will always give 


Our Offer: This Cobblers Outfit may be 2 > 


free, all mailing charges A oe ding @ 
dollar to ag & for a one year’s n 
subscription to Gubnoate 's Rural World an ad 


year’s subscription to Farm and Home, 
~ meh -monthly farm paper, and 25 cents t 
pay packing and — echarges—$1.25 
Either new or renewal subscriptions will 
cepted. Just write a letter and say, . , 


Rural 
Home, and one complete Cobbler’s Outfit 
sent postage prepaid.” 

Address subscriptions and remittances to 


“ALWAYS 


chiefly has been the 


time hid very shrewdly. The tariffiws 
a very complicated matter; none gl 


Many of the schedules 


object of revenue were an indispengg. 


fi 


tem has been a little while in opem- 
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COBBLER'S TOOLS. ws 
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Pranks 


HP tiscnict. means merriment or) through the years each family made its | heads) against door-sill and window- 


mischief. Something must be 
doing. Even auld, douce, decent 
folk who have lang syne put away 
childish things, feel the tug of the 
Spirits and are eager to join in some 
revelry. 


of our very distant ancestors, who, if 


we are to believe all we read, lived on | 
quite intimate terms with the shadewy | 


folk dwelling just beyond our ken. 
October 31 is their night, has been 


for ages, and must continue so to be. | 
have no liking to have our | 


So if we 
gates lifted off from their hinges and 
hung from our chimneys, no desire 
fo hear mysterious “tick-tacks” on our 
Windows, and lose our kail, we must 
throw wide our gates and doors to the 


Witchery of the night and the spirit of | 
make | 


youth; scoop out pumpkins; 
oir Jack o’Lanterns; pile up our ap- 
ples, rattle the nuts, and call on the 
fhiries and gnomes to fill the hours 
With frolic and fun for us and our 
neighbors. 
Vrigin of Hallowe'en 

This spooky business 
lngago, when the Romans ruled the 
landand the Druids held the great au- 
fimnal festival in Thanksgiving for 
theharvest. On the eve of the festival, 
was believed, Saman, Lord of Death, 
ptalled together all the wicked souls 
Who had been during the past year 
ndemned to occupy the. body of ani- 
Mais. Imagine the noises of such a 
fight, and the doings! 

At this season of the year, too, the 


Druids lit their bonfire in honor of | 


Mal. So in our Hallowe'en we have 
‘@ihered together on one night the 
ird witchery of the Saman conyo- 
“ation, the bonfires of Baal, and the 
‘Manksgiving Festival. 
)Many of our Hallowe’en traditions 
0 be traced to the old customs con- 
ed with these feasts. Wales has 
me alive the bonfires, and down 








For tucked away in some re- | 
cess of our make-up, waiting for this | 
one night of the year, are the shades | 


began long, | 


— 


ey 


and Pleasures of Hallowe’en 


Weird and Quaint Customs of the Olden Time and of Today. in Foreign Lands and 
Here---Fun and Frolic, Mischief and Witchery. 


By Janet Furgeson, Maine. 


| own fire, and sat about it. As it died 
}down each member of the family 
| dropped into the dying embers a mark- 
|}ed stone, said, his prayers and went 
| to rest, 
in the morning was an anxious one, as 


prognostication of the death before the 


close of the year of the member whose | 


mark it bore. 

In Scotland the fires blazed brightly 
on this uncanny night to light the 
spirits on their way from purgatory to 
a happier dwelling place. 

The vigil of Saman has been cele- 
| brated in Ireland by groups of the 
| peasants, with clubs and sticks, pass- 
ling from house to house collecting 
|money, bread, cake, butter, cheese, 
eggs, etc., for the morrow’s feast, re- 
peating rhymes suitable to the occa- 
sion. 
| 
i “Here comes little Devilly Dout, 

If you don’t give me money 
I'll sweep you all out; 

Money I want, and money I crave, 
If you don’t give me money 

I'll sweep you all to the grave.” 


|This rhyme no doubt is the modern 
| form of one of these old jingles. 

The daughter of one of our old-time 
ministers in Maine still recalls with 
| delight the Hallowe’ens in the village 
{manse, when her father, the gravest 
of men, yielded himself to the spirit 
|of the night, forgot for a time his 
|cares, and was a boy with his chil- 
|dren. He himself dressed her in good, 
impish fashion, gently blacking her lit- 
j tle face with burnt cork. He taught 
her this rhyme, instructing her how to 
use the little broom in most dramatic 
fashion as she repeated the last line. 
Among all the memories of her child- 
hood there is none she prizes more 
than these hours of fun with her fa- 
ther. 


Quaint, Weird Customs, 


In Scotland,ifa crofter’s ’on farm- 
er’s kail yard still contains cabbages 
on Hallowe’en a descent is made on 
the yard by the boys and girls of the 
neighborhood, and in five minutes the 
crop is harvested, and thumped against 
the owner’s doors, which rattle under 
the fusilade. 

They sometimes go in pairs, hand in 
hand, and pull the first “runt” they 
come to. Carrying their capture back, 
they inspect it, and the fatness, lean- 
ness, crookedness or straightness fore- 
tells the general appearance of the 
future companion, while the taste of 
the pith discloses the disposition of 
the best beloved, 

But the bairnies, these fresh, sweet 
hearts, who believe that the fairies 
hide in the heart of the cabbages the 
new babies, however mad or merry 
their play, or weary their “wee toozled 
heids,” they will never lay them down 
on the pillows till with their own 





handa thav nila “kail runts” (cabbage 


The search for these stones | 


the disappearance of any one was the ' 


ledge, that the gracious fairies of 
blessed Hallowe’en may set free from 
the heart of the cabbages at least one 
|“‘baby dear” to live with them. 

The evening refreshments in Scot- 
land and in many places in the United 
States is simple and unique. A large 
, bowl of mashed potatoes, parsnips and 
chopped onions, called “call cannon,” 
is placed in the middle of the table; 
somewhere in the bowl is a gold ring, 
and in the center is a deep well of 
melted butter. The finder of the ring, 
of course, marries within the year. 

A loaf cake is often made, aad in it 
are placed a ring and a key—the form- 
er announces to the finder a marriage, 
the latter a journey. 

Hallowe’en by Pumpkin Light, 

An ingenious girl with a helpful 
mother gave a Hallowe’en party a year 
ago in this state that had not a dull 
minute in it, though never a man was 
invited. Twelve girls were bidden, 
and commanded te costume, the 
hostess promissing to dress as a little 
girl of 10 or 12. They came, arrayed 
as fortune tellers, Irish washerwomen, 
dairy maids, etc., and found that a 
corncob substituted for the bell-han- 
dle rang a large cowbell inside the 
house. 

The door was opened by a little sis- 
ter, dressed as an imp of darkness. 
From the newel-post grinned a pump- 
kin head. Another gleamed from the 
niche at the turn of the staircase. 
Four more occupied a ledge above the 
door, and, with others placed on man- 
itels, tables and stands, gave the only 
| light to the halls and rooms, except 
that which blazed from logs on the 
; hearth. This wide fireplace in the 
| drawing room was a feature, for over 
| it on a tripod hung a large steaming 
pot, diligently stirred by two witches— 
the helpful mother and an aunt of the 
hostess. 

Appeasing these direful meddlers 
with fate by solicitous inquiries as to 
their health, the 13 girls were led by 
the small imp to the basement laundry, 
where pumpkins with fantastic fea- 
tures threw streaks of pale light 
across the darkness. From the ceiling 
hung a large pumpkin carved with 
many initials, which was sent spin- 
ning merrily, and then speared with 
long skewers by each girl in turn, the 
fairies, of course, guiding her hand to 
the letter which would denote the 
name of her future husband. 

Tell-Tale Chestnuts and Apples. 

Next they tried the decision of the 
chestnuts, roasting them on top of the 
laundry stove, having first named them 
in pairs. The ardor of the suitor, his 
constancy or his well-’o-the-wisp ten- 
dencies, were discovered by the way he 
popped closer to his companion, burn- 
ed steadily at her side or hopped brisk- 
ly away. 

Apples were ducked for, bathing 
caps being loaned for the experiment, 








and peelings, after being swirled thrice 





round the head, dropped to the cement 
floor in portentious initials. The pip- 
pin is peeled without a break, the par- 
ing twirled about her head full three 
times, and then dropped on the floor. 
A letter is formed clearly, the first 
letter of his name. 

A ring, suspended by a hair and 
held over a tumbler by each fair ques- 
tioner, denoted by its trembling taps 
on the glass their yet remaining years 
of single blessedness. 

Other inqgusiitive maids wrote the 
names of different admirers or. admired 
ones and secreted them in little balls 
made of rolled oats or corn meal. 
These were placed in a cooking bowl 
filled with water, the name of the for- 
tunate man of course floating to the 
top in advance of his fellows. 


A Pie of Favors. 


Warned by the imp that the witches 
grew impatient for their return the 
13 trooped upstairs, where grouped on 
the floor about the fire, they told ghost 
stories and popped corn. Then sub- 
stantial refreshments were passet 
around, to be followed by a huge tissue 
paper pie, from the top of which hung 
strings of yellow baby ribbon which, 
when pulled brought forth favors, such 
as dolls, witches, toy pumpkins and 
black cats. As the clock struck 12 the 
cow bell in the hall-clanged noisily and 
the guests were told that their airy 
coaches had been changed to one big 
carryall, which was waiting at the 
door, and into it they bundled and 
were driven home. 





THE DIFFERENCE. 


What a difference in the cherries, 
And in peaches, pairs and plums! 

Some are sweet and some bitter, 
And we like the sweeter ones. 


What a difference in the peopla 
Whom we meet along the way! 

Some are snappy, some are cheerful, 
And much like the fruit are they. 


ALBERT E. VASSAR, 
St. Louis. 
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CURING BEEF AND PORK ON THE 
FARM, 


Almost ail of us like fresh meat the 
best but there are many, many farms 
where the “putting down” of pork and 
beef for winter use is an event every 
fall. This can be done very econom- 
ically for all that is needed is a little 
salt, sugar or molasses, baking powder 
and saltpeter. 

Ordinarily the curing of meat should 
be begun from 24 to 36 hours after the 
animal is slaughtered. This allows 
sufficient time for the animal heat to 
leave the meat entirely, but not suffi- 


soda, and four ounces of saltpeter dis- 
solved in a gallon of tepid water. Three 
gallons more of water should be suf- 
ficient to cover this quantity. In case 
more or less than 100 pounds of meat 
is to be corned, make the brine in the 
proportion given. A loose board cov- 
er, weighted down with a heavy stone 
er piece of iron, should be put on tie 
meat to keep all of it under the brine. 
In case any should project, rust would 
start and the brine would spoil in a 
short time. 


It is not necessary to boil the brine 





except in warm weather. If the meat 
has been corned during the winter and 








A Niece Trio of Porkers Ready 


cient to permit decay to set in. Once 
the meat is tainted, no amount of pre- 
servatives will bring back its proper 
flavor. On the other hand, if salt is ap- 
plied too soon, obnoxious gases will 
be retained and the meat will possess 
an offensive odor. It is also impossi- 


ble to obtain good results when the | 


meat is frozen. 

Three useful recipes for popular 
forms of cured meat are given below. 
The only equipment necessary for them 
are the ingredients already mentioned 
and a clean hardwood barrel, or a 
large stone jar or crock. In consid- 
ering these recipes it is well to remem- 
ber, that, on the whole, brine-cured 
meats are best for farm use. They are 
less trouble to prepare and the brine 
affords better protection against in- 
sects and vermin. A cool, moist cellar 
is the best place for brine curing. The 
cellar should be dark and tight enough 
to prevent flies and vermin. 

Recipes for Curing. 

Corned Beef—The pieces commonly 
used for corning are the plate, rump, 
cross ribs, and brisket, or, in other 
words, the cheaper cuts of meat. The 
loin, ribs and other fancy cuts are 
more often used fresh, and since there 
is more or less waste of nutrients in 
corning, this is well. The pieces for 
corning should be cut into convenient- 
sized joints, say five or six inches 
square. It should be the aim to cut 
them all about the same thickness, so 
that they will make an even layer in 
the barrel. 

Meat from fat animals makes choic- 
er corn beef than that from poor an- 
imals. When the meat is thoroughly 
cooled it should be corned as soon as 
possible, as any decay in the meat is 
likely to spoil the brine during the 
corning process. Under no circum- 
stances should the meat be brined 
while it is frozen. Weigh out the meat 
and allow eight pounds of salt to each 
100 pounds; sprinkle a layer of salt 
one-quarter of an inch in depth over 
the bottom of the barrel; pack in as 
closely as possible the cuts of meat, 
making a layer five or six inches in 
thickness; then put on a layer of salt, 
following that with another layer of 
meat; repeat until the meat and salt 
have all been packed in the barrel, 
care being used to reserve salt enough 
for a good layer over the top. After 
the package has stood over night add, 
for every 100 pounds of meat four 


| 
' 





fer Market or for Home Curing. 


must be kept into the summer season, 


it would be well to watch the brine | 


closely during the spring, as it is more 
likely to spoil at that time than at any 
other season. If the brine appear to 
be ropy or does not drip freely from 
the finger when immersed and lifted, it 
should be turned off and new brine 
added, after carefully washing the 
meat. The sugar or molasses in the 
brine has a tendency to ferment, and 
unless the brine is kept in a cool place, 
there is sometimes trouble from this 
source. The meat should be kept in 
the brine 28 to 40 days to secure thor- 
ough corning. 

Dried Beef—The round is commorly 
used for dried beef, the inside of the 
thigh being considered the choicest 
piece, as it is slightly more tender than 
the outside of the round. The round 
should be cut lengthwise of the grain 
of the meat in preparing for dried beef, 
so that the muscle fibers may be cut 
crosswise when the dried beef is sliced 
for table use. A tight jar or cask is 
necessary for curing. The process is 
as follows: To each 100 pounds of 
meat weigh out five pounds of salt, 
three pounds of granulated sugar, and 
two ounces of saltpeter; mix thorough- 
ly. Rub the meat on all surfaces with 
a third of the mixture and pack it in 
the jar as tightly as possible. Allow 
it to remain three days, when it should 
be removed and rubbed again with an- 
other third of the mixture. In repack- 
ing put at the bottom the pieces that 
were on top the first time. Let stand 
for three days, when they should be 
removed and rubbed with the remain- 
ing third of the mixture and allowed 
to stand for three days more. The 
meat is then ready to be removed from 
the pickle. The liquid forming in the 
jars should not be removed, but the 
meat should be repacked in the liquid 
each time. After being removed from 
the pickle the meat should be smoked 
and hung in a dry attic or near the 
kitchen fire where the water will evap- 
orate from it. It may be used at any 
time after smoking, although the long- 
er it hangs in the dry atmosphere the 
drier it will get. The drier the cli- 
mate, in general, the more easily meats 
can be dried. In arid regions good 
dried meat can be made by exposing it 
fresh to the air, with protection from 
flies. 


What to De With Pork. 
Plain Salt Pork—Rub each piece of 


pounds of sugar, two ounces of baking meat with fine common salt and pack 


closely in a barrel. Let stand over 
night. The next day weigh out ten 
pounds of meat and dissolve in four 
gallons of boiling water. Pour this 
brine over the meat when cold, cover, 
and weight down to keep it under the 
brine. Meat will pack best if cut into 
pieces about six inches square. The 
pork should be kept in the brine till 
used. 

Sugar-cured Hams and Bacon— 
When the meat is cooled, rub each 
piece with salt and allow it to drain 
over night. Then pack it in a bar- 
rel with the hams and shoulders in the 
bottom, using the strips of bacon to 
fill in between or to put on top. Weigh 
out for each 100 peunds of meat eight 
pounds of salt, two pounds of brown 
sugar, and two ounces of saltpeter. 
Dissolve all in four gallons of water, 
and cover the meat with the brine. For 
summer use it will be safest to boil the 
brine before using. In that case it 
should be thoroughly cooled before it 
is used. For winter curing it is not 
necessary to boil the brine. Bacon 
strips should remain in the brine four 
to six weeks; hams six to eight weeks. 
This is a standard recipe and has given 
the best of satisfaction. Hams and ba- 
con cured in the spring will keep right 
through the summer after they are 
smoked. The meat will be sweet and 
palatable if it is properly smoked, and 
the flavor will be good. 


WISCONSIN SEED CORN 


Wisconsin growers are furnishing 
farmers in the heart of the corn belt 


with seed corn. One reason g 
this is that the Badger state co 
generally have not been growing 
encouraging the raising of large 
ties. For years, many farmers 
that the larger kinds would yield 
than the medium types, but experiens 
has proven that the big varieties an 
usually soft at harvesting time ~ 
Most Wisconsin farmers now gue 
the smaller sorts which ripen carie 
and mature better. Farmers ig | 
corn belt states who have used . 
consin seed report very favorably y 
the trials. Pag 
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offer below. 


address upon the terms 


Blectric Silver Set—all charges prepaid. 
\ offer is withdrawn. 





Colman’s Rural World, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


and to Farm and Home. 
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P.O... 


Enclosed find $1.25 to pay for a one year’s subscription to s 
It is understood that you are te send me 
Electric Silver Set—all charges to be prepaid. 


26-Piece Electric Silver Set 


We Want You to Have a Set of This Silverware 


We have in the past made many fine premium offers of silverware to reader 
of Colman’s Rural World, but this is the first time we have ever been able to offer 
a complete electric Silver Set on such a liberal offer. 
cause we are giving away this splendid set on such liberal terms that it is the 
ordinary cheap silverware which is plated on a brass base and consequently 
coler and has that “brassy” look jpst as soon as the plating wears off. This = 5 
which we offer you here is silver plated on a white metal base, therefore each - F 
every piece ts the same color all the way through and will wear for years. As shows & 
in the above illustration there are 26 pieces in this set—6 Knives, 6 Forks, 6 Tea § 
spoons, 6 Tablespoons, Sugar Shell and Butter Knife. 
size for family use, the handles are handsomely embossed and decorated with 
beautiful Daisy design which is now so popular and the blades of the knives 
bowls of the teaspoons and tablespoons are perfectly plain and bright polished. 

It {s only because we buy this set in large quantities direct from the : 
that we are able to secure it at a price that enables us to make the r | 
It is by far the greatest value we have ever offered. We will send this & 
beautiful 26-Piece Electric Silver Set exactly as illustrated and described to aay § 

of the following special offer. t 
We have sent hundreds of these 26-Piece Electric Silver Sets to our reader 
and in every case the subscriber has been delighted beyond measure. W 
sure that this 26-Piece Electric Silver Set will please arfa satisfy you that we BE 
this offer,—and if you are dissatisfied after you get the 26-Piece Electric Silver t 
we will refund your money, or send you another set. You know we couldn't ig 
such an offer uniess this 26-Piece is exactly as we represent it. ‘ 


How To Get This 26-Piece Silver Set Free { 


Send us @ one year’s new or renewal subscrip 
to Farm and Home at our special price of $1.66, amd 25 cents extra to 
postage and packing charges on the 26-piece Electric 
complete 26-Piece Silver Set will be sent you by return 
you cannot get a new subscription to these two great papers, us + 
and we will add a one year’s subscription to your own su 


Remember, for $1.25 you get Colman’s 


year and Farm and Home one year, and in 
Sign the coupon below t 


Sign This Coupon Today 


And please don’t think be 


Each piece is full regulation 
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e are tf 


tion to Colman’s Rural World ssf 7 


help p& 
Silver-Set—total $1.25, and 
mail—all charges paid. 
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goxE HORSE HISTORY IN STATE 
OF MISSOURI. 


Gov. Norman J. Colman, R, Tod 
r, now of Lexington, Mo., and 
Brown, of La Belle, Mo., were 

the first trotting horse breeders in 
Missouri. Dud sold Tot, by Dictator, 


* foal to Allie West,, to the McFer- 


gons, of Kentucky, for $1200, and 
gfier the death of the elder, bought 
per back at the administrator's sale in 
foal to Pancost, for $2250. Pancost 
gold at the same sale for $25,000 but 
three weeks later was destroyed by 
jightning. Tot foaled patenter, still 
doing good work for Missouri. The 
proprietor of the Silver Moon restau- 
rant, in St. Louis, at the same sale 
bought Resvin Fund, now 30, who 
was owned by Gov. Colman at his 
death, and sold by Dr. Nicholson to 


' Franklin county Mo., where he is still 
owned. 


Gov. Colman sold to Leo 
Moser Bay Dixie, a blood mare, for 
$1000. Gov. Colman bred and owned 
Baron Reaper, 2:09%, when he died. 
Mrs. Nicholson still owns and uses 
him in the stud at Creve Couer. 

Fayette Smith, one of the old-time 
drivers, induced J. M. Lut, a grain 
commission merchant, of Chicago, to 
buy in Kentucky Lady Kelso, and 
later Herschel, by Belmont, for his 
farm at Marysville, Mo. They bred 
Prince Herschel, 2:13, the greatest 
sire ever sent to Italy, also Nera 
feeley, 2:20, the first Missouri-bred 
three-year-old to trot in 2:30. She 
was one of the first animais owned 
and raced by King Hili Stock Farm, 
that at the time of the death of John 
Donovan, proprietor, owned Constan- 
tine, 2:12, priced to him by John W. 
fonley as a two-year-old for $25,000, 
Washington McKinney that he paid 
$10,000 for, Carpet, dam of Girl 
Watts (3), 2:06%,, whose two fillies 


LET THE CHEAP HORSES GO TO 
THE WAR, 


The clean-up of horses and mules 
ir this country effected by purchases 
for the British army in the Boer war 
suggests a possible duplication of that 
favorable experience. Probably the 
most exacting and exasperating pur- 
chaser of horses is the army officer— 
in times of peace, or at the outset of 
war. Bundles of red tape must be 
cut and the requirements are very 
strict. We gave warning last week 
that the war demand did not warrant 
shipment to market of undesirable 





misfits, says The Breeder’s Gazette. 
A time comes, however, in the event 
of prolonged warfare when army buy- 
ers are not so particular. The edge 


tions is appreciably dulled. If they 








A Usefal Pair of Mares for Farm Work. 
The One in the Foreground is a 
Three-Year-Old Pure-Bred 
. Clyde. 


can not get what they want, they will 
take what they can get. It is pos- 
sible that the demand which now ex- 
ists in our markets on account of for- 
eign conflict may come to that point. 
If so, farmers should take advantage 
of it to make a thorough clean-up of 
the cheap sorts which have come by 
way of mistaken matings or neglect. 
Meanwhile, must the farmer be re- 


| stallion won 
of their insistence on certain condi- ; 





minded that a bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush? We have a 
lot of horses in this country that we 
could sell to our profit. They are 
cheap horses on the farm and in our 
usual markets, and farmers who pos- 
sess them of the qualifications to pass 


animals to man and visa-versa. 
Animal parasites annually cause 
great pecuniary loss, and for other 
reasons briefly enumerated above, 
more attention should be accorded 
the domestic animals; and should any 
suspicion be directed to an animal, 
competent veterinary advice should be 
immediately secured—H. S. Eakins, 
Colorado Agricultural College. 





WORLD'S BEST PACER. 


Directum I, holder of the world’s 
pacing record, scored his second vic- 
tory over William at Grand Rapids, 


Mich., on Oct. 21, in their third match ‘ 


race within a month for the supremacy 
of the pacing world. The champion 
easily in two straight 
heats, with best time at 2.014%. His 
series, was at Columbus, O., 
weeks ago, when he established a 
world’s record of 1:58. In their first 
meeting at Grand Rapids five weeks 
ago, William won easily, taking three 
straight heats. 

The weather was warm for the third 
race and the track was considered 
fast. Directum I. is owned by James 
Butler of New York, and William by a 
Earl van Natta of Otterbein, Ind. The 
purse was $5,000, best two heats of 
three. Directum I. took the first heat 
in 2:04%, the second in 2:01%. 





ABOUT TROTTERS AND PACERS. 


Harry W., 2:08%, established a new 
track record at Wooster, Ohio, in 
winning the 2:11 pace. 


When will we see the superiors of 
those two marvelous three-year-olds, 
Anna Bradford (3) 2:00%, and Peter 
Volo (3), 2:03%? 


Uhlan, 1:58, the trotting king, gave 
an exhibition at the Kentucky breed- 
ers’ meeting in which he trotted under 





| 


three breeding 


j 


' 


the saddle, ridden by Mr. Billings, an 
eighth of a mile in 13% seconds, a 
1:46 gait, carryin; the crushing hn- 
post of 193 pounds. During the past 
summer, while spending some time at 
Saratoga, N. Y., in attendance at the 
running races, Uhlan was ridden an 
eighth by his owner, over the turf, in 
13 seconds, flat, being timed b, hailf- 
a-dozen watches, held by expert 
“clockers.” 


Kongo, 2:13%, the Moko trotting 
stallion owned by Secretary George 
D. Conner of Detroit, won the 2:24 
trot at Saginaw, Mich., recently in 
straight heats. 


“DUROC-JERSEY BOARS 





first victory over William, during the | , Mis» cless spring boars ready for service. 


roud Col. Cheng Chief, Crimson Wonder 
Come and see them, or address 


AMBERSTON FARM, 
East St. Louis, Th 


Better Values nits. race. 
$275 


Edgemont Station, 





| Hupmobile “20,’’ 4-cylinder, 2-passenger. 
| Hupmobile ‘20,’’ 4-cylinder, 2- passenger 


Huapmobile Coupe, ‘2,’ 


Hupmobile “92,” 4-cylinder, 6-] 





Hupmobile ‘20,’ 4-cylinder, 22 
Hupmobile Coupe, ‘28,’’ 4-cylinder__. 
Hupmobile Coupe, “20,” 4-cylinder___. 
4-cylinder_.__. 
Hupmobile Coupe, ‘20,” 4-cylinder.... 
Hu pmobiie Coupe, “20,"’ 4-cylinder 
Hupmobile “32,” 4-cylinder, 6- 
Hupmebile “32,” 4-cylinder, 5- 





Hu pmobile ‘*32,"’ 4-cylinder, 6-| 
7 8: cash, balance mo. 

Weber Imp. & AutoCo.,1 st.. 

@@ Only four blocks North of Union Station. os 
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the muster of army officer inspection 
should not hesitate to sell. Such 
times afford the best opportunity for 
a house-cleaning of undesirable 
stocks. Any horse is too good to be 
used as target for cannon, but the 


THIS BIG 32 FOOT TELESCOPc ies. se 


with Patented Solar Eye Piece 


Here’s a bargain. Never before has it been possible to 
obtain a Multi-focal telescope with solar eyepiece attach- 
ment for less than $8 to $10. But because we have 
special es with the inventors, and pay no 
c : ‘ patent royalties, an have them made in tremendous 
demands of war are inexorable, and quantities by a large manufacturer in Europe with cheap 

labor, we are enabled to give you this outfit, provided you 


the market shoulg not be allowed to 
will send us $1.00 to pay for a one year, new or _ re- 


go unutilized. Cheap horses make | rewal subscription to COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 
other horses cheap. Light draft horses and 2s cents extra to help pay meting ond pack ; 

. » & ing charges on the telescope outfit (teta .35). ink o 
are aow in demand, the horses that it—the solar eye-piece alone is worth more than that 
bring the least profit in normal 


amount in the rT > — a the sun spots as 
i ec 3S > Ses 
markets, and have been the result of eeemieetens 7 pe - ee 
carelessness in breeding or indiffer- has s multipiictty of uses —its pleas- 
. - - — ure is never mmed—ea ay - 
ence in raising. Farmers will fall in covers some new delight. Distinguish 
to error if they hold such horses so faces blocks eway. Head signs invis- 
high that buyers pass them. War ae ee ee 
rices have turned many a head so ‘ ey Take the Excelsior Multi-focal Tele- 
D - . with Jeasu 
that financial disaster has followed. ee. _— = = o = ~<a and wace- 
It is impossible to separate the spirit scenery at a glance—ships miles out; 
of speculation from such a time, but yy He ye Ry 
the wise farmer is the one who sells i 7 the winding paths. 
when he is offered the price that af- eiggpeasing and ~~ oe be Ghee ae ee oe 
fords him a clearance of undesirable The Excelsior Mattit Zelessepe is mec cor- 
8 : _ | } rect—brass-bound, brass safety cap to xclud : 
animals at a good profit, without hold Powerful lenses, scientifically grouniied ana oiiused. Heeay 
ing for a fancy profit that may pos- | jto carry—will go in pocket when closed, but when opened 
sibly be reaped. It is worth much to |}! ,ove® 3% feet long. Circumference, 5% inches. Here- 
cash these inferior cheap horses at a 


#2e and two years of age Donovan 
sold to Simpson, of New York, for 
$6000, both by Constantine and count- 
eparts of their mother, also Capt. 
Aubray, 2:074%4, one of the best speed 
giring sons of Peter the Great, sire 
of eight trotters that have taken 
records of 2:10 or better in 1914. Mr. 
Stokes now holds a written agree- 
Ment with Russians to take Peter the 
Great, 20 years of age, and his three- 
year-old son, Peter Volo (3), 2:03%, 
at $225,000. 

There is more money invested in 
the five gaited saddle horse in Mis- 
souri than in any other state in the 
United States, Kentucky alone except- 
ed. Zombro, the best son of McKin- 

| Bey, for 20 years the leading sire of 
2:10 speed in the world, was in Mis- 
Souri three years previous to his 
dcath, The Knells have brought to 
Missouri Early Reaper and bred Royal 
Reaper, 2:11%, and sold him to 
Austria for $5000, Kankakee, Antiros, 
Allercyone, and now own Zolock, 
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2:054, the best living son of McKin- 
Rey, also Baron Will Tell, 2:19%, son 
Baroness Parmelia, a three-year- 
®ld that was second recently at Se- 
falia in 2:09%. The best bred horse 
inthe world today is owned in Spring- 
ld, Mo., whose there are 40 standard 
aid registered stallions. 
_ young man in Lawrence county 
: a filly bred by him now one year 


ld, on which he had paid out $400 


fore She was foaled. A friend of 
Mine in Neosho, Mo., has two daught- 
rs of Early Reaper, 2:09%4, both now 
gene —" horse colts at their 
aes, r back to -Trigentte, 
2:09%, at $100 for each BIB The 
es, the market will call for, can 
sired only by standard bred horses 
Saddiers. We are at the front with 


ts the L. M. Monsus, Smithton, Mo., 


largest breeder of, and dealer 
Jacks and jack stock in the world. 


lement, Pierce City, Mo. 





The Kentucky Futurity was a soft, 
+ for Anna Bradford, 2:00%. 
od o the fastest she had to do 





ANIMAL PARASITES. 


animal parasites have in relation to 
the health and well being of our do- 
mestic animals. 

Very few if any animals are ever 
free from parasites in some form and 
many are infested with parasites of a 
very harmful nature. Parasites are 
found in many different tissues as the 
brain, sinuses of the head, air pass- 
ages, lungs, liver, stomach, intestines, 
muscles, blood, etc., and externally on 
and in the skin, in the ears, etc. 
Some of these cause mechanical dis- 
turbances, others create or manufac- 
ture toxins which are injurious to the 
animal infested, some transmit dis- 
eases. Some animals may carry one 
form of parasite which may later in- 
fest other of a different spe- 
cies in a different form. Some of 





these parasites are transmitted from 


living price, in order that a fresh 
start may be made on a better basis. 


Too little attention has been given 
in the past to the importance that 


multi-focal lenses, have sold for $3 to $10, or even more. 
We do not claim our telescope is as nice and expensive 
in every particular of construction as a $10 telescope should 
; that would be unreasonable; but it is a positive 
wonder for the price. Each telescope ts provided with 
2 interchangeable objective lenses—one for ordinary range 
and hazy atmosphere. the other for extra long range 
clear atmosphere, increasing the power and utility of Tel- 


compe about $0 per cent. 

ULD COUNT CATTLE NEARLY 20 MILES AWAY 
F. 8S. Patton, Arkansas City, Kansas, writes: “Can cout 

cattle nearly 20 miles; can see large ranch 17 miles east, 
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eyepiece is a great thing. I wit d 


and ean tell colors and count windows |i use.” 
SAW AN ECLIPSE OF SUN - 
L, 8. Henry, The Saxon, New York. writes: “Your solar 
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COULD SEE SUN SPOTS 

Rutland, V' Feb. 16, 
I have seen t¢ 
life.—Dan C. Safford. 
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BLACKLEG BECOMING PREVALENT 
IN MISSOURI. 














We are receiving numerous letters 
concerning outbreaks of blackleg and 
many requests for blackleg vaccine. 
The disease appears to be more preva- 
lent now than it has been for a num- 
ber of years. It is, therefore, advisable, 
especially in communities where 
blackleg exists, that all young cattle be 
vaccinated. 

Symptoms:—The symptoms of black- 
leg are very easily recognized by any- 
one who has ever seen a case. As a 
rule, the disease appears in a lot of 
young cattle when on good feed or 
pasture and making rapid growth. As 
a rule, it affects the fattest calves in 
the lot. It runs a very rapid course, 
lasting as a rule, from 12 to 24 hours 
and almost invariably results in death. 
The calf first shows lameness. Within 
a few hours, a swelling appears on 
some part of the body and generally on 
one of the quarters. Rubbing the 
swelling causes a crackling sound be- 
neath the skin. When the animal is 
skinned, the affected portion appears 
bruised as if it had been hit with a 
club. These symptoms are unmistak- 
able. 

Burn Carcasses:—The carcasses of 
blackleg calves should be thoroughly 
burned in order to destroy infection 
and prevent the spread of the disease. 
If these carcasses are not burned, the 
infection will remain on the premises 
for years and make cattle-growing un- 
profitable unless all young cattle are 
regularly vaccinated. 

Prevention:—Whenever there is an 
outbreak of blackleg, all the young 
cattle in the community should be vac- 
cinated. In the event that a case is 
lost in a herd and a little time would 
be required to secure the vaccine, it is 
advisable to reduce the feed so that 
they will shrink slightly. They are 
not so apt to develop blackleg while 
shrinking as while gaining in weight. 
Three days after the vaccine is admin- 
istered, they may be put on full feed 
or good pasture.—D. F. Luckey, State 
Veterinarian, Columbia, Mo. 


NEW DATES FOR AMERICAN 
ROYAL. 








This year’s American Royal Live 
Stock Show at Kansas City will be held 
November 16 to 21, a month later than 
usual. The change in dates was made 
in order to escape the congestion in 
the Kansas City stock yards which oc- 


curs annually in October, the season, 


of heavy runs of grass cattle and 


‘sheep. Several of the sheep barns are 


used for stabling the show stock, and 
a large section of the cattle pens are 
required for the carlot entries of fat 
and feeding cattle. 

There will be just a week between 
the closing of the American Royal and 
the opening of the International at 
Chicago, and as many of the exhib- 


- jtors at the former will show at the 


latter, it will not be necessary for them 
to ship their stock back home and hold 
it a month and then reship to Chicago, 
as in the past. This year the leading 
herds of show cattle will be taken 
from Kansas City to Chicago on spe- 
cial trains made up entirely of show 
stock, and handled on passenger sched- 
ules. They will reach Chicago in am- 
ple time to be thoroughly rested and 
conditioned for the final contest of the 
season at the International. 


WHY USE SCRUB SIRES? 








One of the puzzling things is to com- 
prehend the reason why so many farm- 
ers use grade bulls. Most intelligent 
farmers nowadays use the best regis- 
tered sire they can find to breed their 
mares to; very many of them are also 
quite particular about the selection of 
the boar, but when it comes to cattle 
anything that will get a calf seems to 
be the rule. This is true of breeders 




























































































































































































—— at ‘ 
of beef as well as dairy cattle. Now | use of-silage as a grain would lead to silage as set forth in the prec ‘3 - 
why is the grade bull used on cattle | some disappointments in the latter | paragraphs, and silage will main " 
when the best purebred sires that can | part of the feeding period because the |its reputation for the production , 
‘| be obtained are used on mares and /| cattle would not acquire the desired | high-class beef at less cost than 
sows? Surely cattle are of as great | finish. This trouble has not been ex- | other roughage that has been a ‘ 
importance in the economical manage- | perienced at Purdue when the silage | to Indiana cattle feeders.—F. G. x 
;ment of the farm as are hogs and/| was decreased as the fattening period ; Purdue Experiment Siation. 
horses. If purebreds are better than | advanced. The appetites of the cattle ie 
grades, and no intelligent man will dis- | usually limit the silage consumption MARKET MILK AND CALVES, — 
pute it, why not use a purebred on | sufficiently to permit enough grain be- a 
your cows? ing eaten to produce a good finish. Any man who has to sell hig milk a | 
Take steers for example: Suppose | When silage is especially palatable, it | $1 a cwt., cheese factory price, can ah hen 
a@ man raises one carload each yearand is sometimes -necessary to limit the} ford to raise heifer calves for market, 
has 25 cows from which to raise them. | quantity of silage allowed during the |The demand for dairy products ig jp. 70 
The difference in price between the |} latter part of the feeding period. Corn | creasing faster than is the supply, pan TH: 
better class of cattle and the ordinary |silage is deficient in protein which | ticularly in the neighborhood of towng 
lot is from 50 cents to $1 per 100| must be supplied before best results| and cities. Dairymen near cities now Wh 
pounds. Suppose your cattle weigh|can be secured. With fattening cat-| find milk prices so high that they arg pack 
900 pounds. At 75 cents advance over | tle, with which it is necessary to sup- | not raising calves, but are buying their — tion | 
an ordinary load, this means $6.75 per | ply concentrated feed the protein can-}| cows in less favored districts, ‘so pa 
head, or on 22 head $148.50. We be-| not be furnished in the roughage with-| pay for them, too. We have had buy. & poo 
lieve we are conservative when we/ out replacing the silage. Therefore, a} erg going through our section pa For t 
say that a load of 22 steers sired by| concentrate of high protein content| $80 to $125, or even $150 for g008 able | 
a good, purebred beef bull will sell for | must be used. Such feeds as cotton-| cows, I believe we can put our milk than 
$10 per head more than a load sired by | seed meal, linseed oilmeal, gluten feed, | into heifer calves to be sold to thegs farm« 
a grade bull. This means $220 a load | ete., are most efficient for balancing / city dairy farmers better than we can we 
in additional profit due to the service | rations containing large quantities of | send it to the cheese factory. make 
of a registered sire. A good, purebred | corn silage. I would retain all the good heifers price: 
sire may cost you $150 to $250, but} The value of supplementing rations/ that come into my herd and would time. 
you can use him for several years,and containing silage is shown by trials at | even buy up heifers from neighbo winte 
herds to use a good quantity of my a 
€ } milk. These I would feed economical tt : 
oe ly until ready to freshen when I know be 
there would be a good market for them oe 
among city dairymen. - 
I have submitted this plan to sey me bi 
eral dairy farmers and they agree that rs 
it is a good one for the farmer who ig en : 
a long distance from a market that a 80 
yields remunerative prices for milk down 
I find that several farmers have been in 
carrying it on to limited extent and + h 
with good results for several years— the de 
John A. Procter, Vermont. as 
Pumpkins prove very appetizing to hia 
the cows—and they save high priced dors 
feed, too! ; ; 
The safest plan of insuring snug The 
quarters for all the stock, the first cold mixed 
snap that comes, is to repair all the churni 
stalls and sheds about a month before Then | 
one thinks they will be needed. ature. 
_ with t 
No single grain feed will give sat-— cream 
isfactory results. Wheat is the nearest at mid 
to a balanced ration, but it isn’t bak at tha’ 
. = ae anced. About one-fourth of the food4 © to get 
It’s Pretty Hard to Beat the Hereford for Smoothness and Quick Finish. hae ent fo abel is tach aes, ince 
you will get more than the additional | Purdue. Cattle*fed a ration of shelled | eats four ounces of wheat a day that Do | 
money invested in him, as compared | corn, clover hay and corn silage gain- | allows one ounce for the egg-produe cream 
with the cost of a grade or scrub bull, | ed on an average 1.85 pounds daily per | tion. An ounce of wheat contains one thorou 
back every years. The same cows can | steer for a period of 180 days. Each} tenth of an ounce of protein. An egg with h 
be kept as breeders for a number of|100 pounds of gain cost $9.80. The|contains one-fourth of an ounce of best di 
years, thus saving the expense of buy-| cattle sold for $5.30 per hundred/ protein. So the hen would get enough I have 
ing a new sire every two or three| weight. A similar lot of cattle fed the | protein to lay an egg every two and charge 
years. Then, too, you have a herd that | same ration with cottonseed meal add- | a half days. en 
is uniform and other things being|ed gained 2.57 pounds daily per steer — ue 
equal, this uniformity will bring you | at a cost of $8.74 per 100 pounds gain. Buy The Mitchell © °eccivies. saad 
more money.—Farmer and Breeder. The cattle fed cottonseed mea: sold | 35h.p-Touring Oar Electric Lights, Tire Pump e 
for $5.60 per 100 pounds or 30 cents| With Starter, Fully Equipped. around 
CORN SILAGE FOR FATTENING , per hundred weight more than those <= ing. V 
BEEF CATTLE, not fed a supplemented ration. The eral tis 
trial was repeated the following year. happen 
The rapidity with which corn silage | The addition of the cottonseed meal in- a unifc 
has come into prominence as a feed/creased the rate of gain from 1.80 this tin 
for fattening cattle has caused many / pounds to 2,70 pounds daily per steer, 4 250 ture ar 
people to overlook its limitations and | reduced the cost of gain from $11.07 to | Weber imp. & Auto Go., 1900 Locust, St. Louls. 2phm ” etic sn 
to over-emphasize its possibilities. | $9.11 per 100 pounds, and mrenenes the | ##__Only four blocks North of Union Station. — 
This is the natural consequence of the | selling value of the cattle from $6.00 Toev and ; 
rapid adoption of any new enterprise! to $6.25 per 100 pounds. The objec- FREE (oe a br 
which offers opportunity for cheapen-|tions now being raised by some ex- plates, chemicals ete, wa ee-q 
ing and increasing the production of a| perienced cattle feeders that the aver- cae aaaedaen, ot — | 
staple product. The enthusiasm kin-| age feeder does not secure as highly 20 large art and relly i. 
died by its possibilities hastens its | satisafctory results from the use of 80 send and ‘he li 
adoption before experience has pointed | silage as do the experiment ‘stations endows + ee a7 
out the limitations and means by which | can be largely met by the recognition ee pe — ule 
they can be remedied. Several years|and avoidance of the limitations of People's Supo ty Con Dee —— 
experience at Purdue experiment sta- ‘ : Wash Te 
tion, Indiana, with corn silage for fat- | === ————— —— nnd ope 
tening cattle has not only shown the - ap 
wonderful possibilities of this feed but “INVINCIBLE, UNSURPASSABLE, WITHOUT A PEER” nik 
has also revealed some of its limita- 
tions. Corn silage is primarily a Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many years, of : zo 
roughage and not a grain feed. The the TWICE-A-WEEK tesue of the j 
fact that the grain from the corn plant * ; 
is put into the silo has led many feed-|] St. Louis Globe-Democrat Pails 
ers to consider the silage produced 72 Pounds 
therefrom a grain feed. It was com- TWO ONE-DOLLAR Pragects rut ONE YEAR FOR ONLY $i. nie keep. 
mon when silage was first used for fat- and this is the unanimous verdict of its more than « half million readers, | Paper a: 
tening cattle to consider it a grain. In | a cininen gd lished. + sane ie Me STRICTLY REPUBLICAN “in * polltiea, a a. ‘ 
fattening cattle, the roughage in the above all A NEWSPAPER, and gives ALL THE NEWS PROMPTLY, accu Addition 
ration produces its most marked in-|] ¥7,,an¢ Jmpertially, (17, 18 INDISPENSABLE to the Farmer. Morena oe fo ead | Corer. 
fluence during the early part of the a i ha paper while its great variety of well-selected reading ad the; 
fattening period. As the cattle become makes en INVALUABLE HOME AND FAMILY PAPER. Bait ov, 
fatter, the quantity of roughage eaten | OB town 5 
decreases and the grain consumption, Twe Papers Every Week. Eight Pages cach Tuesday and Fridsly ae Fell we 
within certain limits, increases. Ifthe Sample Copics Free. : 
roughage consumption is not dimin- Fo 
ished thereby permitting an increase GLOBE PRINTING CO. 
in grain eaten, the cattle do not finish 8ST. LOUIS, MO, ; 
of the feeding period as if this process BITHER ADDF ESS. BOTH FOR * NE? 
is carried out. It is apparent that the 
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Cream 


UF THE 


Dairy News 


go MAKE AND PACK BUTTER 
fHAT WILL KEEP FOR MONTHS. 














When butter is properly made and 

ked it may be kept in good condi- 
tion for several months. Good butter 
go packed will be found preferable to 
a poor grade when it is strictly fresh. 
for this reason sometimes it is desir- 
able to pack a winter’s supply rather 
than depend upon the market. Some 
farmers pack enough for their own 
gse during the fall and sell all they 
make during the winter at the hign 
prices W hich can be obtained at that 
time. In this way they really get the 
winter prices for summer made but- 


ter. 

The first requirement for packing 
putter is a strictly first class grade of 
butter to begin with, says a writer in 
Indiana Farmer. I find I can make 
the best butter out of a rather heavy 
eream Which tests about 30 per cent. 
fen gallons of cream of this richness 
will make about 30 pounds of butter. 
As soon as it is separated I cool it 
down by setting the cream receiving 
can in a tank of cold water—ice water 
if 1 happen to have it. This arrests 
the development of unfavorable organ- 
isms. Of course the milk is not al- 
lowed to set around before separating 
where it might absorb barn or other 
edors. 

Mixing the Cream. 

The cream we get at night is not 
mixed with that being saved for a 
churning until the following morning. 
Then both are about the same temper- 
ature. Morning’s cream may be mixed 
with the other at noon and night’s 
tream should be mixed with the other 
at midnight if one happened-to be up 
at that time. The important thing is 
to get the fresh cream cooled down 
before mixing. 

Do not simply pour in the fresh 
cream and stir it, but mix it just as 
thoroughly as you can. A dasher 
with holes in the bottom is one of the 
best devices for doing this I know of. 
Ihave these made by a tinner who 
charges a quarter each for them. 
When this is pushed up and down 
through the cream there is a real mix- 
ing of all portions of the cream. A 
paddle simply swirls the contents 
around in a circle without much mix- 
ing. We mix the ripening cream sev- 
eral times daily, whenever any of us 
happen to be near it. The result ts 
a uniformly ripened cream. During 
this time it is kept at a cool tempera- 
ture and when it gets that character- 
istic smell and taste of properly rip- 
ened cream, it is churned. 

This is done at a temperature which 
Will bring the butter in from haif to 
three-quarters of an hour. If the 
ffeam seems too thick to fall in the 
churn, cold water is added to thin 
it I like to have the butter come in 
Stanular form and I churn it until the 
ffanules are about the size of corn 
Kernels. Then it is washed once with 
& liberal amount of water, enough to 
Wash out all the buttermilk. Butter 

backing or any other purpose for 

matter should contain no butter- 
milk. After salting to taste it is ready 
for packing. I use about an ounce 
and a half to the pound of butter. 


Packing the Butter. 
Pails or tubs holding about 30 
Pounds are good for packing butter to 
P. Line these with parchment 
Paper and pack the butter in firmly to! 
Within an inch of the top, leaving an | 
Miditional allowance for the pail 
‘over. Cover this with cheese cloth 
Md then put a thickness of fine dairy 
it over the cloth. Pack the salt 
N firmly, being careful-to get it 
Well worked in around the edges. 
€ the cover down flush with the 
=, of the pail and nail the clips. 
h tter so made and packed will keep 
800d condition for several months. 
- bail should be kept in a cool cel- 
Where there are no odors and not | 
‘ned until ready to use the butter. 


long time. 





— 

It is often recommended to use salt- 
reter in making butter to be kept a 
I have never found this 
necessary, but it is harmless and may 
help if the butter itself is not first 
class to begin with. One-fourth ounce 
of this to the pound of butter is 
enough. Thoroughly mix it with the 
salt, using about four ounces of salt- 
peter to each pound of salt. Roll them 
both to a fine condition and use the 
mixture the same as if it were all 
salt. I do not recommend the use of 
saltpeter but am simply giving the 
method sometimes used. It is taste- 
less and is said to be absolutely 
harmless. 

Each year I have several customers 
who have me pack them butter for the 
winter. They say it keeps well and 
that they like it practically as well as 
fresh butter. I fill the pails and let 
them have it at regular summer 
prices, which means a eonsiderable 
saving on their winter butter bill. 
While I aim to make no poor butter 
I take exceptional precautions with 
that to be packed and follow the sug- 
gestions I have outlined in this article. 
Butter made in September or October 
can be kept until spring if it is prop- 
erly made and packed. 


SKIMMING THICK CREAM. 








One of the most common questions 
arising among cream producers and 
handlers of cream is that of how thick 
cream should be skimmed, when the 
same is to be used in butter-making. 

Cream skimmed so as to test be- 
tween 35 per cent and 40 per cent is 
of the most desirable thickness. Thick 
cream keeps better than thin cream, 
there is also not the waste in hand- 
ling a smaller bulk of cream than 
there is of larger amountsinthe way 
of hauling and express charges, more- 
over the skim milk is kept on the farm 
for feeding calves and pigs. If it is 
too thick there is a loss in some of 
the cream going over into the skim 
milk and also a considerable waste 
from the amount of cream that will 
adhere to cans and utensils. 

A uniform richness of cream may 
be obtained at each separation. 

1. By using the same amount of 
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OHEEP ZOWINE 


FOR 


Most Money 


THOUGHTS ON SHEEP. 














We saw a small flock of sheep re- 
cently where there were nearly three 
times as many lambs as sheep. It is 
needless to say that they were Dorsets, 
and that they had a good shepherd. 

Happy is the man who has an abun- 
dance of clover, alfalfa or rape and 
turnips for his hogs and sheep to run 





in when feed is so costly. This is 





Dorset Horn Ram—<An Especially Good Breed for Production of Early or 
“Hot-House” Lambs. 


water or skim milk when flushing the 
bowl. 


2. By keeping the cream screw the 
same. 

3. By running the separator at the 
same and at a uniform speed. 

4. By having the temperature of 
the milk the same each time. 

5. By keeping a uniform inflow to 
the bowl. 

6. By washing the separator thor- 
oughly after using. 

Exactly the same butter fat test 
cannot be expected every time from 
the observation of the above, as there 
are other factors entering affecting 
results, but a close following of the 
six named checks on variation will 
work wonders toward getting a uni- 
form thickness of cream throughout 
the season.—R. McCann, State Dairy 
Inspector, Fort Collins, Colo. 





Many farmers are experiencing 
Leavy losses of butterfat in their 
skimmilk because they are using sep- 
arators which are out of order, run- 
ning the separator too slowly, or sep- 
arating the milk when too cold, 





about the only way in which a farmer 
can regulate his profits. 

Sheep are timid animals and like 
quiet. One flock will keep in good con- 
dition and gaining when quietly han- 


died, where with the same feed and 


shelter, another will be in poor condi- 
tion and constantly losing with too 
much dog and fool around. 

Sheep are now altogether too valu- 
ale to allow their being cut up by 
careless shearers. The heartless 
brutality of many shearers on the 
ranges has done more to substitute 
shearing machines than all else — be 
side. They richly deserve the perma- 
nent less this change has brought 
them. 

Nothing looks better than a blocky, 
well-fleshed, dark-faced, mutton sheep 
—unless it be a square, heavily-fleeced 
fine-wooled one. 

Many who want an abundance of up- 
and-a-coming lamb, ‘Wher’ or no,” 
are putting a few horned Dorsets into 
their small flocks. If hardy, strong 
lambs and splendid mothers is what 
they want they will never miss it doing 
this.—M. F. @ 
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MORE ‘PORK WITH LESS CORN IN 
MISSOURL. 





Is it possible for the farmers of 
Missouri to make more money out of 
the corn which they feed to hogs? 

It can be done in two ways. First, 
by feeding a better class of hogs, i. e., 
using more perfect machines for con- 
verting corn into pork, and, second, 
by methods of feeding which will pro- 
duce the largest amount of pork from 
a given amount of corn. 

For fattening hogs, corn is almost 
indispensable in this state. Corn alone, 
however, is not a complete ration. It 
is deficient in protein and ash, two 
nutrients which are necessary for the 
building of muscle and bone. In 
order, then, to balance a corn ration, 
feeds must be added which are high 
in the elements which corn lacks, 
Some of the supplements best suited 
for this purpose are tankage, linseed 
oil meal, skim milk and wheat mid- 
dlings. No animal can produce pork 
efficiently unless a complete ration is 
supplied. 

In a ration consisting of 10 parts 
corn and 1 part tankage, one pound 
of tankage will save about four 
pounds of corn. This makes a ton of 
tankage worth around $8 with corn 
at 60c a bushel. Likewise in a ra- 
tion composed of 6 parts linseed oil 
meal and 1 part corn, one ton of the 
oil meal is worth about $50 to $55. 
While wheat middlings is ordinarily 
a@ more expensive supplement than 
either tankage or oil meal, a ration of 
2 parts corn and 1 part wheat mid- 
dlings is more economical than corn 
fed alone. Skim milk is a very effi- 
cient supplement and when it can be 
had it will materially cheapen the ra- 
tion if 3 to 5 pounds of milk be fed 
with each pound of grain. 

The above proportions are by 
weight rather than measure and are 
given on the basis of 56 pounds of 
shelled corn to the bushel, If ear 
corn is fed, allowance must be made 
for the extra weight of the cob—L. A. 
Weaver, Missouri. 





Let the brood-sows, especially the 
younger ones, have @ little rest be- 
tween the time of weaning her pigs 
and that of rebreeding her. You may 
lose a little time by it, but the renewed 
strength and vigor of the sows will re- 
pay you many fold 
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[a million dollars. The advice is this: 
“Put the farm machinery in the dry.” 
On thousands of farms the straw rots 
in the field as the farm machinery 
stands in the rain and snow—a straw 
shed will save the farm implements, 
Axle grease, hard oil, heavy oils and 
tallow, or paint, should be used on 
all scouring parts of all machines— 
and such forethought will add to the 
efficiency of next spring’s farming. 
“Put all farm machinery in the dry” 
and you will save more than your $4 
share of that more than a million 
dollars of Missouri money that will 
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probability, 


ing cost. 
live stock—will.be very Ligh. 
cost of production of the food—and 
feed stuffs will be no higher 
usual—and that of the live stock will 
depend absolutely on the amount of 
feed stuffs we can grow per acre. 

If the farmers of Texas can take 
to heart Colonel Exall’s 


ow ae crops, where possible, on the 
hoof, 
These things will have to be re- 
membered: Cotton will, in all human 
be low in price next 
year, with no decrease in the produc- 
Crops that are eaten—and 


lessons— 


The 


than 
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171 Madison Ave., New York City. 








be lost on the more than 250,000 Mis- 
souri farms 
stands out this winter. 


SOMETHING OTHER THAN COTTON 


brings to the people of the 


the machinery 
Act today, 


if all 





FOR A CASH CROP. 





in its effects, 
cotton 


A war, world-wide 


more vitally important now in our 
crisis than ever before—and 
deep this fall, plant cover crops for 
grazing in the winter and humus in 
the spring, select their seed with 
care, use barnyard manure and other 
-ertilizer, cultivate with ~ the _ soil 
mulch, and stay everlastingly on the 
job, they can produce corn and grain 
sorghums as cheaply as corn is pro- 


country at all, Others that might re 
grown here are also produced # 
South America and other loc 


can still be produced more che 
than here. 


United States. 


burdock, calamus, caraway, coniym 
coriander, dandelion, digitalis, 
campane, fennel, henbane, horeho 
marjoram, sage, thyme and val 


plow | Seeds of many of these plants may bg © 
obtained from the large seed houses, 
Even the above mentioned, howe 
need peculiar conditions in order % 
thrive, for drug plants vary widely in 
their relations to soil and climata | 
Satisfactory yield can only be expec} 
ed when the requirements 
plants are understood and met. 







not involved in the war, where the _ 







There are, nevertheless, certai, — 
drug plants now produced chiefly @ © 
Europe which under suitable cong. © 
tions may be grown in parts of the 
Among these are the 
following: Althea, anise, belladonna, 3 
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states the question of readjustment. 
Until this year we supplied the world 
with cotton, bartering our great sta- 
ple for even the necessaries of life. 
Now we find ourselves unable to buy 
with our cotton because the European 
cataclysm has deprived us of a market 
for it. Many times the truth has 
been printed and spoken that any 
system of farming that does not pro- 
vide the farmer’s living in products 
of the farm is unsafe. 

It seems, therefore, that we must 
get back to the beginn:ng with our 
farming. Each farmer’s planting for 
next year must first of all provide 
for the home-grown living, enough 


















duced in the corn belt, 
either sell their crops 
profit or convert them into beef and 
pork as against the corn belt states. 


at 





INEXPERIENCED GROWERS OF 
DRUG PLANTS NOT LIKELY 


TO SUCCEED. 





The cessation of the harvesting and 
shipping of many crude drugs 
cause of hostilities in Europe has 
caused a sharp advance 
market price. 


and 
greater 


in their 
As a result many in- 
dividuals and firms have written the 
United States Department of Agricul- 


thus 


be- 






















































Norman J. Colman, 
First U. S. Secretary of Agriculture. 








COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD was established 

in 1848 by Norman J. Colman, who later 
became the first United States Secretary of 
Agriculture. As a clarion of advanced agri- 
culture this journal has attracted nation- 
wide support, and is today held in highest 
regard by thousands of intelligent and dis- 
criminating readers. 








COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD strives to bring 

the greatest good to the greatest number 
at all times. Each issue is replete with help- 
fulness and good cheer. It is read for profit 
and pleasure, and yields a satisfactory re- 
turn to each individual subscriber. Our ad- 
vertisers are rewarded with excellent results. 








COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD is mailed post- 

paid to any address in the United States or 
island possessions for one dollar per year or 
three years for two dollars. All subscriptions 
Payable in advance. Remit by draft, regis- 
tered letter, postoffice or express money or- 
der. In changing address give old and new 
addresses. 








COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD is published 

every Thursday at 718 Lucas Avenue. 
Contributed articles on pertinent subjects are 
invited. Photographs suitable for reproduc- 
tion also will be welcomed. Address all com- 
munications to COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
718 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 








Entered in the postoffice at St. Louis, Mo., 
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Why should not the hired man take 
a short course in agriculture? During 
the dull season in the middle of the 
winter he can prepare himself for 
higher wages by a few weeks’ course 
in an agricultural college. 





Information arriving at the office 
of the State Board of Agriculture in- 
dicates that Missouri has broken all 
previous records for alfalfa sowing 
this year, even in the face of adverse 
weather conditions. However, it is 
simply an estimate, for until this 
state has an agricultural statistical 
law (a “Booster Law”) the _ actual 
measure of. farm progress cannot be 
known. In Kansas, Colorado, Iowa 
and other states that get credit for re- 
markable prvugress, the township and 
county assessors gather the agricul- 
tural statistics as they assess. the 
property—and they find out each 
year exactly the acreage in each crop, 
the number of silos, the increase in 
each crop, number of fruit trees, and 
other farm facts. The absence of 
such a law is hurting Missouri’s good 
name, and Colman’s Rural World 
wonders how long we will continue to 
suffer because of the lack of such a 
statute. 





If every Missouri farmer will read 
these words from the State Board of 
Agriculture and follow this practical 


f.od for the family and feed for the 
live stock. The farmer must raise 
his own meat. He must plan ahead 
far enough to raise everything he ean 
with enough left over of things that 
he can sell to pay for the tea and 
coffee and clothes. After this comes 
the question of cash crops. 

We cannot now use cotton as our 
cash crop. There is enough cotton 
in the world now to last two years, 
with the most of the spindles of 
Europe idle. We can raise cotton, 
but we cannot sell it. Therefore, we 
must raise something else. 

The change from cotton will not 
be easy. Texas grew cotton last year 
on almost half of her cultivated land, 
and this cotton, with the seed, was 
about 61 per cent of the value of the 
field crops, amounting to some $295,- 
000,000. This is a tremendous task, 
involving not only new problems for 
the farmer, but making necessary a 
complete readjustment of business 
and finance in the state. 

If disaster is to be avoided, then 
the most profitable cropping systems 
for the several sections of the state 
must be worked out immediately and 
the campaign begun at once—not only 
among the farmers, but among the 
bankers, business men, landlords, and 
all those who advance money or 
credit on the crop before it is pro- 
duced. Everybody concerned must 
thoroughly understand in advance 
what to do and why, so there will be 
no wavering when the next season 
comes around, resulting in going 
back to cotton. What we grow in 
the place of cotton may not bring us 
as much as the cotton did, but it must 
be made to bring us more than what 
it would at the reduced price it will 
sell for next year if we grow it. And 
it is possible to make these other 
crops, with war prices, bring as much 
as the cotton with peace prices. 

For instance, the cash crop—that 
is, the crop other thar the home 
grown living—might well consist of 
wheat in sections best_ adapted to 
wheat growing; of corn where it will 
grow best; of the grain sorghums 
where they will grow best, and so on. 
And live stock should be grown 
wherever possible. 

A reason for the live stock: Cotton, 
of all our crops, costs the least to 
haul from the farm to the market— 
12-5 per cent of its value—according 
to government figures. Corn, the 
field crop second in importance, 
costs 124-5 per cent, or about $16,- 
000,000 last year if it had all been 
hauled to town from the farms. The 
other field crops range all the way 
from 938-5 per cent for wheat to 26 
per cent for hay. The haulage 
charge on hogs was only 24-5 per 
cont of their value, and for dairy 
products and other live stock pro- 
ducts it was largely incidental. This 


ture inquiring about the possibilities 
of the American farmer growing drug 
plants profitably. The department’s 
specialist in charge of drug-plant in- 
vestigations has written a number of 
these correspondents that, although it 
is probable that a number of import- 
ant drug plants could be grown profit- 
ably here if the present high prices 
continue, nevertheless there is a pos- 
sibility of the early restoration of 
shiping facilities, and in any event 
the inexperienced grower of drug 
plants would be more liable to meet 
with failure than with success. 

Some medicinal plants, says the de- 
partment’s specialist, may be grown 
as easily as ordinary garden crops; 
others, however, require the special 
knowledge and skill of a practiced 
gardener. There are many varying 
factors in the commercial production 
of drug plants. The constituents of 
many of them vary in quantity ac- 
cording to the time of gathering and 
methods of drying, and a knowledge 
of proper methods of harvesting and 
curing is absolutely essential for the 
production of drugs of high quality. 

Even if the prospective grower pos- 
sessed some knowledge of drug plants, 
beginning now, he could scarcely hope 
to harvest a crop before the late sum- 
mer of 1915. In the case of some 
varieties he might even have to wait 
until the end of the second or third 
year after planting. Therefore, the 
farmer who began at once might not 
find himself with a supply of crude 
drugs on haiud until after prices had 
returned to their former level. 

In any case, the quantity of crude 
drugs required by the market is 
relatively small fis compared with 
fruits, vegetables, or staple crops. 
Therefore, numerous. or extensive 
plantings by individuals throughout 
the country might easily result in 
overproduction, which would cause a 
decline in the market price independ- 
ent of the conditions abroad. 

For successful production of drug 
plants on a commercial scale there 
must be an available market. Its ac- 
vessibility must be considered above 
all things, by the successful grower. 
The cost of production must be care- 
fully estimated and to this must be 
added the cost of packing and ship- 
ping to this market. The packing and 
shipping expenses might easily make 
the enterprise unprofitable. 

Drug plants to be profitably grown 
should yield returns at least equal to 
those from other crops which may be 
grown on the same land. The farmer 
must determine that this is the case. 
The fact that much hand work is 
necessary in the production of most 
drugs is liable to make the cost of 
labor high. 

Among the inquiries regarding drug 
plants addressed to the department 
have been requests regarding plants 


nies, already engaged in similar wo 
and with gardners possessing training 
and experience, could undoub 
meet with more success in gro 
drug plants than the inexperienced jp. 
dividual. These companies would 
understand at the beginning many eg. 
sential details regarding soil, clim 
and desirable varieties. They. wo 
however, have to prepare for unex 
pected changes in market values, ang 
remember that the principal reagog 
certain plants have not been previoup 


conditions they can be more cheaply 
grown in Europe. E 





GOVERNMENT ADVICE FOR POUL | 


TRY SHIPPERS. 





The fact that it will soon be ong 
year since the calamitous dressed 
poultry season of 1913 wrecked many 
handlers of poultry, sent tens of 
thousands of pounds_of chickens, 
turkeys, ducks and geese to the cre 
matory, and left the consumer with 
such a strong aversion to the tast 
of the poultry that reached the mark 


suffered ever since, is being used a 
the text of the sermon which experts 


States Department of Agriculture at 
preaching to poultry shippers all ove 
the country. ’ 

Shippers agree that the spoilage of 
dressed poultry during the autumn of 
19138 was unparalleled, and that the 


one of the worst on record despite 
the scarcity of meat. 
the department consider that the 
blame rests chiefly upon the man whe 


poultry and sent it to market. 
man bought the birds alive, 


them. The railroads, in general, have 


lines and it is well known that shi 
pers who packed their goods properly 
found the railroad service ‘ast ar 
tumn sufficiently satisfactory to d& 
liver the product in good order... Tht 


stock that could be sold to a 


absolutely unfit for food. a 

The department accompanies i 
words of warning with words of a& 
vice to the poultry dressers, tellilg 


them how to handle the birds to 


sure high quality and a minimul 
change in composition. 

First: The packer, as soon as ti 
biris, are received, should transit. 
them to “holding batteries,” W 
are really coops so constructed 
only a few birds are in the same COM 
partment. All have an equal ‘ 
to get food, each has an abundal 
of fresh air and absolute cleanlin@® 
is easily maintained. By 

Second: For 24 nours before killii= 
the bird is not fed but is given Dieay 
of clean water. In this way the Ci? 
is emptied and the flavor of the Be 




















Of course, well-established compq. | 


ly raised here is that under normal © 


et in “off” condition that sales have” 


in poultry handling in the United” 


rest of the year has been, financially,” 
Specialists ia | 


kiiled, picked, chilled and packed thé 


hence 
they were not decayed when he git | 


worked diligently at their refrigerator | 


reecivers of poultry were hurting {fF 

igh MP and th 
class trade—but the inspector did mq 
have to look far for poultry that Waly 
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is improved, as well as its keepl 





quality. Of course, the bird does 














weigh as much when emptied of 10 





but it is better to be paid for @ 
less pounds of poultry than to 
only a freight bill. 
Third: Killing should be done} 
cutting the veins of the neck from. 
side the mouth while the bird is, 
spended by the feet—Circular 











advice, the result will be the saving of 


shows the importance of marketing 


which cannot be produced in this 


the Bureau of Chemistry, gives # 
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% getails of how to bleed and to “brain” 


‘go is to hang them, head downward, 


» Season. 


td corn. 


Makes it a necessity. It is cheap and 


Mpacity. 


“25 to reduce the loss from pea 
~eht, and at the same time convert 


« 








~that is to loosen the feather muscles 
go that the birds may be dry picked, 
pot scalded. Scalded birds have their 
keeping quality greatly reduced. 

Fourth: Holding the bird while re- 
moving the feathers is best accomp- 
lished by the “frame” method, The 
second best way is what is known as 
the “string” method, and the worst 
methods are the “bench” and “lap.” 

Fifth: After the birds are bled 
and picked the animal heat must be 
removed. The best method of doing 


in a room having a temperature be- 
tween 30 and 35 degrees Fahrenheit, 
where they should remain for 24 
hours. The temperature must not go 
above 35, nor below 29 degrees, and 
the atmosphere cannot be depended 
ppon to remain within these limits, 
hence mechanical refrigeration is an 
absolute necessity. -If the packers 
Jast season had adhered to this one 
regulation it is safe to assert that the 
inspectors in the markets would have 
had to hunt a long time for a “green- 
struck” or “off conditioned” chicken. 
Putting the birds in cold water, or 
water and ice to cool them is unre- 
deemably bad, and packing in fine ice 
with a heavy lump of ice on top of 
the barrel is a continuation of an un- 
geliable and often very disastrous 
method. 

Sixth: Pack the chilled birds in 
standard boxes—12 to the box—or in 
gmall kegs if they are not to be hard 
frozen, and see that each bird in the 
package is an exact match in quality, 
gize, color and perfection of dressing 
for every other bird. This is the 
height of the art of “grading.” 

Seventh: Have the refrigerator car 
in which the dry picked, dry packed 
poultry is to be shipped iced with a 
mixture of broken ice and 10 to 15 
per cent of salt for 24 hours before 
loading. When loaded, the tempera- 
ture of the car midway between the 
doors, four feet from the floor, must 
not exceed 35 degrees F. To ensure 
the best of handling during trans- 
portation, dressed poultry should be 
shipped in carlots. If you cannot get 
the minimum quantity for a carlot 
yourself, get together with other 
hearby shippers and make up a joint 
Car. You may have to bury some 
hatchets, but that is better than hav- 
ing your bank account snowed under. 
Get together! 

Remember that every bad chicken 
sold hinders or prevents the sale of 
anumber of good chickens. The 
housewife remembers only that her 
family did not like her choice of food. 
Generally, she does not know whether 
the bird was dry picked or scalded, 
dry packed or iced. What she wants 
isa fine flavored product. Your pro- 
fuct may be good, but if your neigh- 
bor’s is bad yours will also suffer. 
Get together! In this emergency the 
800d of one is the good of all. 





CORN HARVESTING MACHINERY. 


cee 


It is good practice to conserve ma- 
thinery and labor as well as to con- 
ferve the soil. The corn is now cut 
and the silo filled. Have you cleaned 
up the corn’ binder and stored it 
away? The knotter should receive 
Creful attention and be greased with 
tile grease to prevent rusting. The 
tra care will be amply repaid next 
All broken or worn parts 
thould be noted and repairs ordered. 

corn binder is an expensive ma- 
thine with an annual depreciation of 
W per cent in value. Hence the need 
*f conserving and prolonging its life. 

The labor of handling grain and 
tom has become almost entirely me- 
thanica! The invention of the mod- 
™ small dump elevator has greatly 

tened the labor of storing grain 
It has a multitude of varia- 
8 for inside and outside installa- 
and is sold at such a price as 


®onomical and permits the use of 
her corn cribs. The use of such 
conserves labor and time in 
ing and they cost iess for a given 





: Many of the new pea canning 
Sin Wisconsin are building silos 


Vines which were formerly used 
ely for manurial purposes, into a 











DESCRIPTION 


We have given a great many of 
these dinner sets to readers of our 
big farm paper. But we are not 
satisfied—we want to distribute 
a great many more of these 
magnificent 33-piece dinner sets—and 
you can have a set if you only make 
up your mind to read this announce- 
ment. These are not ordinary prem- 
fum dishes—they are made of pure 
white ware that will last for years 
with ordinary care. It only requires 
a few minutes every now and then, 
and this magnificent set of dishes be- 
longs to you, 





The Complete Set Consists of: 
6 large plates, 

6 teacups. 

6 saucers. 

6 butter patties, 

6 fruit or cereal dishes 

1 deep vegetable dish. 

1 large meat platter. 

1 large cake or bread plate. 











Every piece in this large 33-piece 
dinner set is of high grade material, 
perfectly white, and large enough to 
please the most particular house- 
keeper. 

The design on each piece is made 
to our special order and the red roses 
with the green fcliage is so real that 
they seem to only lack their natural 
fragrance, The edge of each piece is 
finished with solid gold trimmings— 
the kind that positively won't wear 
off. Our dishes are prepared by a 
secret process; the delicate enamel 
finish on each dish will not graze or 
get streaky when washed. Indeed, 
your dishes will be just as white and 
clear in a year from now as they are 
the day you receive them, provided 
you take ordinary care of them. 

If you could buy these dishes from 
your local dealer they would cost you 
go much money you probably would 
feel you could not afford them. But 
they are not for sale—they are made 
to our exclusive order by the 
known pottery i: America, the Owen 
China Company of Minerva, Ohio, and 
each dish bears the trade-mark of 
the Owen China Company, thus guar- 
anteeing them to be genuine Owen 
Chinaware. You will find Owen 
Chinaware for sale in only the best 
stores—but our special rose design is 
made only for our big family of 
friends and subscribers. 
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33-PIECE DINNER SET 
AND 41 EXTRA ARTICLES 


SEND NO MONEY--- 


Be the first person in your neigh- 
borhood to get a set of these magnifi- 
cent dishes. Sign the coupon below, 
right now, and mail it to me today, 
and I will send you one of our large 
sample needle cases, containing 115 
of the very best needles in all useful 
sizes. We will also send you a picture 
of the dinner set showing the dishes 
in all their brilliancy and handsome 
coloring. 


Every woman needs needles, and 
when your neighbors see this splendid 
great big needle case, they will want 
one just like yours, If they like it, 
tell them that they can have one of 
these large needle cases if they will 
hand you 25 cents in connection with 
a SPECIAL OFFER which I will write 
you about when you sign the coupon. 


You won’t have a bit of trouble in 
getting 16 of your neighbors and 
friends to accept this special offer, 
and after you have collected 25 cents 
from each of them the set of dishes 
is yours forever. You can do this 
favor for us during your spare time. 
The children can help you and they 
will be glad to do so. Hundreds of 
successful dish earners have earned 
their dishes the same day they re- 
ceived their needle cases. 


Write your name on the coupon be- 
low, right now—and mail it to us to- 
night, quick—and you will receive our 
easy plan by return mai] which will 
tell you all about our wonderful 
dinner set and 41 extra gifts, which 
we give for promptness. 


You have nothing to lose—but 
everything to gain. I take all thé 
risks and trust you with the needle 
cases, because I know after you cet 
my complete outfit and see the beauti- 
ful colored picture of the dishes, just 
as they will look when you take them 
ou* of the box as the lady is doiag 
above, you will be as anxious to get a 
set as she was and equally as pleased. 
You will be surprised, astonished, at 
the ease with which you can earn this 
dinner set. 


The first thing to do is to send me 
your name on the coupon and the 
whole outfit, including needles, col- 
ored picture of dishes, ful] instructions 
for getting the dishes and 41 beautiful 
extra gifts, will be sent you by return 
mail, so you won't have to lose any 
time in getting started, 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 


Missouri. 








FREE 


41 EXTRA GIFTS 


The %33-piece dinner set alone will 
more than repay you for the little 
favor I ask of you, bui we are going 
to give you » splendid set of 40 beau- 
tiful high-class souvenir post cards 
printed in may colors (no trash) as 
an extra inducement for you to be 
prompt. Even though you don’t com- 
plete your dinner set order the 40 
post cards are yours. 


But that’s not all by any means— 
we have an extra surprise gift that we 
will pack with your dishes, and which 
you will know nothing about until you 
receive them and open your crate— 
just like the woman above is doing. 
This surprise gift is a beauty—sonie- 
thing every woman will go into rap- 
tures over. I'll tell you more about it 
when you send me your name. 


You take no chances in signing the 
coupon, because, if you get sick or for 
any other eason fail to earn the 
dishes, we will pay you well for wiat 
needles you dispose of. 


I also include with each set of 
dishes my plan for paying the freight 
charges on the dishes, My whole plan 
is so simple and will take up so little 
of your time t' at you can’t fail te 
earn a set of these dishes if you only 
make up your mind to do so, and sign 
the coupon below. 


Remember, the coupon starts every 
thing—sign it right now—quick. 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON 
TODAY 


Colman’s Rural World, 
St. Louis, Mo, 


I want to get a 33-piece dinner 
set and the 41 extra gifts. Send 
me the sample needle case, picture 
of the dishes in color, and tell me 
all about your big offer, It is under- 
atood I am placed under no obliga- 
tion in signing this coupc-. 
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Sing a song of cherries 


SINGING. 
Finest in the land— 
Deepest red and juicy, 
And in great demand. 














Sing a song of apples— 
Orchard full of trees,— 

Laiden with the beauties 
Swinging in the breeze. 


Sing a song of melons, 
Growing on the vines; 

They are welcome ever 
And make happy times. 


Sing a song of pumpkins; 
Oh! what pies they make— 
And the boys make lanterns, 
Which are up-to-date. 
St. Louis. ALBERT E. VASSAR. 





KENTUCKY NOTES. 


Editor Rural World: Today, October 
13, is cool and raining and a fire in the 
room feels quite agreeable. The cool 
wet rain made the little piggies quite 
chilly, so we brought them in and 
housed them in the nice big shed of 
the large barn. Four little fellows, 
two months old, just taken from their 
mother, I am giving extra care. They 
are of extra good size for their age. I 
will keep them well cared for, as they 
are the stock that will pay for good 
care. We have a bunch of 35 little 
ones and old ones together. We will 
try to hurry the older ones off, though 
fattening feed is rather scarce. 

We were down at the old home place 
yesterday and it made us feel that we 
made a mistake when we left the dear 
old place, for right on that farm there 
is an abundance of everything. We 
worked hard on that farm for many 
years and built it up and now really 
someone else is getting the benefit of 
our past hard labors. Still, we cannot 
tend all the land ourselves, so just 
have to divide up with some one else. 
See? There are nice corn and beans 
galore and pasture aplenty. A friend 
said to me the other day: “Mrs. Mar- 
dis, if you will put a good dairyman on 
that creek farm and put up a silo and 
have cows for dairying, you could 
get to be independently rich.” This 
may be so, but, as I have children, we 
will no doubt in time take the land all 
up among us instead of renting. We 
have a very good tenant at present and 
we are doing fairly well as it is. Be- 
sides our new home place is improving 
fast in land, as we have considerable 
stock upon it now and so much nice 
sweet clover, that in time things will 
surely be much improved. I hired lots 
of help this past summer, so that we 
could get things in such. shape that 
expenses would not be so great next 
year. MRS. J. T. MARDIS. 


Kentucky. 








HOW TO PUT ON A CORSET. 





There are two things to consider 
fo a corset, and both are so important 
that neither can take precedence over 
the other. One is to buy the right 
corset for your figure and the other 
ig to wear it properly. When you pur- 
chase a corset, find the most conscien- 
tious saleswoman in your stores, and 
then win her sympathy and co-opera- 
tion. Have the corset fitted to your 
figure, and after getting it, always put 
it on right, as follows: 

Use but one pair of laces—long 
ones. After lacing them in the car- 
set, fasten each end of them se they 
can not pull through the eyelets, and 
azrange them so that the -surplus 
length comes just at the waist line. 

The corset must always be unlaced 
before it is put on, and it should also 
be unlaced before it is taken off, in or- 
der to save the extra strzin on the 
cloth. Wear is caused much more by 
extra strains than by use, when, if 
properly chosen and worn, there its 





‘port. of the abdominal orgars. 


— 


no strain on any part of it. As the 
corset must be unlaced before its 
next wearing, it takes no more time 
to unlace it before it is taken off. 

A. properly fitted—and properly 
worn—corset is not injurious, but is 
a positive benefit to women in its sup- 
But 
the same corset may be injurious if 
improperly worn. It not only is no 
support, but if presses the organs 
out of place and causes muscular 
weakness, besides failing in its duty 
to make the most of the figure of its 
wearer. 

The sides of a corset should be six 
or eight inches apart when it ‘s put 
on. Place it about the body as low 
down as it is comfortable, and hook 
the lowest hook. Take a long breath 
and settle the corset still lower, until 
it is under the body. Perhaps you 
may have to slip the hand down inside 
it at the back and sides as well. Then 
fasten the front elastics, and begin to 
lace it with a sharp pull at the strings 
to anchor it at the waist line. Al- 
ways pull the strings downward in 
lacing. When exactly right, a corset 








An Armful of Watermelon Grown by 
this Little Girl—Nellie Jane Meador, 
of Jackson County, Mo.—and exhibit- 
ed by her at the Washington Town- 
ship Fair in Missouri Early This 
Month. 


should have its sides two inches apart 
at the waist, and three at the thickest 
part of the figure. 

Do not wind the surplus _§ strings 
about the waist and tie them, for that 
wears out the material and helps to 
break the garment at the waist. Tie 
them in the back, and twist them 
loosely. Then poke them inside the 
lacing next the body, not in a bunch, 
but in a line lengthwise of the corset. 
—Ellen Den, New York. 


CANNENG WITHOUT SUGAR. 








A great many housewives are now 
being deterred from canning and 
preserving their usual supply of 
canned stuff because of the increase 
in the price of sugar. There is no 
indication, however, that the price of 
sugar will fall materially during the 
present fruit season. It is estimated, 
though, that with peaches at their 
present prices the combination of 
peaches and sugar necessary for pre- 
serving will not make a prohibitive 
total cost. Moreover, there are suc- 
cessful methods of canning fruit which 
call for -much less sugar than that 
usually employed in this precess by 
home preservers. The department of 
agriculture recommends the following 
method of putting up peaches and ap- 
ples without any sugar for those who 
find their local sugar prices prohibi- 
tive for canning: 

“If the price of sugar is prohibitive 
one may can peaches so that they will 
keep indefinitely by uSing plain water 
instead of syrup. The following 
recipe may be used: 

“Remove the skins from peaches by 
immersing in boiling water for about 
one minute and then dipping in cold 


water. Place whole peaches in glass 
jars or tins and fill jars with hot 
water. Place rubber and top in place 


and sterilize for 15 minutes in hot 
water-bath outfits, 12 mtmutes in 
water-seal, 10 minutes at 5-pounds 
steam pressure or 5 minutes at 10- 








pounds steam pressure. 

“Of course the peaches when re- 
moved from the jar will not taste so 
sweet as those canned in syrup. How- 
ever, if sweetening is desired it may 
be added when the fruit is to be 
eaten. 

“This same method is good for can- 
ning with syrups containing varying 
amounts of sugar, A very thin syrup 
may be used if the housewife does not 
wish to dispense entirely with the 
sugar. 

“Apples may also be canned (for 
apple sauce, pie filling, etc.) using 
plain water instead of a sugar syrup. 
Department specialists have repeat- 
edly canned them by this method. In 
the case of apples, jars should be 
sterilized 16 minutes in hot-water-bath 
outfits, 12 minutes in water-seal, 10 
minutes under five pounds of steam 
and four minutes under 10 pounds of 
steam.” 


CHEESE THAT WILL KEEP ALL 
WINTER. 








Calf’s rennet is the best for mak- 
ing cheese. To five gallons of milk 
use a piece of dried rennet about two 
inches square. Drop it into the milk 
and stir until the milk coagulates, 
dipping out the whey; continue to stir 
until the milk is solid, then salt to 
taste. This will make 10 pounds of 
cheese. Put a thin cloth in the 
cheese hoop, put in the cheese and 
fold the cloth over. Put a board on 
the cheese, then the weights. Let it 
stand 24 hours, then take out and 
trim the edges, turn upside down and 
let stand 24 hours again, under pres- 
sure, take out and lay on a cool board 
until dried over. 

There is as much in pressing cheese 
as in making it. You must have a 
cheese hoop, round tin or wood, 6x10 
inches is plenty large. Your cheese 
should be from three to four inches 
thick. When made you must have 
half-inch thick board to lay under and 
down on the top inside of hoop on 
cheese, then small _ blocks to raise 
your pole up from the hoop. The pole 
should be six feet, with a piece nailed 
to tree, then have your block for your 
cheese hoop to sit on four feet from 
the ground, five feet from the tree 
where the piece is nailed, then stick 
your pole under piece, laying up on 
hoop, hang weights on end of pole. 





A “TASTY” DISH. 





Grind together one pound of round- 
steak or a piece of the heel, one-half 
cup of stale bread or crackers, one 
stalk of celery and one slice of onion. 
Add one teaspoonful of salt, one- 
eighth of a teaspoonful of nutmeg, 
one-fourth of a teaspoonful of pepper, 
and one egg well beaten. Then shape 
inte two or three small loaves. Wrap 
each loaf in a large, clean cabbage 
leaf, and cover with cabbage leaves. 
Add one quart of boiling water, cover 
tightly, and cook slowly. When ready 
to serve, place the meat on a platter, 
and arrange the cabbage around it. 
The broth may be thickened for gravy 
or used as vegetable soup. 


CAN ALL YOU CAN CAN, 








When so much is being written and 
said about “The woman in the home, 
and how to keep her there,” the con- 
sideration of putting back into the 
home industries which are fast slip- 
ping away is not inopportune. 

Miss Bab Bell, woman’s lecturer for 
the Missouri State Board of Agricul- 
ture, urges that the woman in the 
country in particular can her fruits 
and vegetables rather than buy these 
goods canned, Many women overlook 
the fact that vegetables and fruits 
eanned fresh from the vines and 
trées have, as a rule, a better flavor 
than the common commercially 
canned product. This is not the only 
fact worthy of consideration. Count- 
ing laber, fuel and all other items 
which go to make the expense of an 
article, goods can be canned in the 
home more cheaply than they can be 
purchased canned. 

There is am annual waste from our 
gardens and orchards amounting to 
several millions of dollars. The 
quantity purchased each year by the 
average family is about one-fourth 
of that wasted annually on the aver- 
age farm. If this waste could be 
saved, the housewife could not only 














‘DO YOU SUFFER | 
FROM BACKACHE? 


When your kidneys are weak and 
torpid they do not properly Perform — 
their functions; your back . 
and you do not feel like doing mngh — 
of anything. You are likely to hy | 
despondent and to borrow tro 4 
just as if you hadn’t enough gf 
ready. Don’t be a victim any longer, — 

The old reliable medicine, Hoad’g — 
Sarsaparilla, gives strength 
tone to the kidneys and builds 
the whole system. Get it today, 








































































Gold plated Lost 22-inch. 
Set with8 beautiful illiants, : 
handsome. Free for selling. 4 
> large art and religious 
~ ch. Gold filled Ring, set 
brilliants given for 
We trust you with pictures 
mptness. . Send name today, Aenean: 
| tee ‘8 Supply Co., Dept. RW 716 Lucas Ave., $t, Lou 
—_——_———— 


supply the family with the necessary 
fruits and vegetables in their very 
best canned form, but would alse net 
for herself a neat income should she — 
market the oversupply. Farm mark 
eting and home conservation are ig 
sues appealing for solution today. 

The following bulletixs can be had | 
free: “Preservation of Food in the 
Home,” Miss Louise Stanley and Migs 
Mey McDonald, University of Mi. 
souri, Columbia, Mo., and Farmerg 
Bulletins 521, 203 and 359, United. 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 
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TO PRESERVE SWEET CIDER. | 





During the cider making season 
many requisites are received for @ 
convenient, efficient, and yet inex 
pensive method for preserving sweet 
cider. Mustard and horseradish have 
been employed to this end for years 
with varying degrees of suecess, but 
there is nothing which commends it- 
self more highly for this particular 
purpose than calcium .sulphite. This 
must not be confused with calcium 
sulphate or gypsum. 

The cider can be preserved either 
in a fresh, sweet condition, just as 
it comes from the press, or after it 
has undergone a desired amount of 
alcoholic fermentation. 

For each gallon of cider dissolve 
one-eighth to one-fourth ounce of ¢al- 
cium sulphite or sulphite of lime @ 
one quart of the cider to be preserved; 
add this solution to three quarts of 
cider, making one gallon in all, and 
mix thoroughly in the jug or cask 
Allow it to stand for several days 
when it will be ready to bottle if it is 
so desired. The calcium sulphite cam 
be obtained from the local drug store 
for about 60 cents per pound or & 
cents the ounce. i 

Often a little cinnamon, wintergreen 
or sassafras is added to the bottled 
cider to give it a spicy flavor which 
is more pleasing to some tastes; @ 
pinch of baking soda added at the 
moment of inserting the stopper helps 
to neutralize the acid and renders the 
beverage effervescent when it is ut 



























stoppered. If this is done, it will i 
necessary to tie in the corks. 

Sprinkle dry flour over any japal @ 1}, , 
ned trays that are beginning to look bust 
shabby. Leave for an hour or 8) Ge wait 
then rub off the flour, and polish witt age « 
a soft duster. It is wonderful BOW Gi dpro, 
this treatment will improve even @” 
shabby tray. — BB ea 

When buying tea, before using #” Cut 
spread it on a sheet of paper td 4 
place it in a warm but not too 20 E® quires 
oven from 10 to 15 minutes. By 6 i teria) 
ing this the tea will be made to # 
much farther, and the flavor will 08 Cut 
greatly improved. er req 

An oven that is constantly in use Merial 
requires to be kept | scrupulous” Cat 





clean. It should not only have 
shelves scrubbed out with soda 
casionally, but in addition ; 
shelves should be painted with quite” 
lime two or three times a year. 
oven treated in this way never 
comes caked with grease, and 
is no unpleasant smell when it is 
ing used, 
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- PATTERNS 


| &d 44 inches bust measure. 
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In ordering patterns for Waist, give 
st measure only; for Skirts, give 


_ Waist measure only; for children, give 
age only; 


while for patterns for 
Aprons say, large, small or medium. 


1088—Ladies’ Combination, Drawers 
and Corset Cover. 

Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
It re- 
Wires 4% yards of 27 or 36 inch ma- 

for a medium size. 
1101—Girls’ Dress. 
Cut in 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 

Tequires 3% yards of 40-inch ma- 

for an 8-year size. 
9958—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 
Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
4 inches bust measure. It requires 
pes of 44-inch material for a 
nD size, 


Costume for Ladies and Misses, 
Tunic. 


Ww 

Cut in 4 sfzes for misses: 14, 16, 17 
Md 18 years, and in 6 sizes for ladies: 
M36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
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measure. It requires 6 yards of 44- 
inch material for a 14-year size, and 
6% yards for a 36-inch size. The 
skirt measures about 1% yards at its 
lower edge in the misses sizes and 
1% yards in the ladies sizes. 
1109—Girls’ Dress With Guimpe. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8,10 and 12 years. 
It requires 3% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial for a 12-year size, for the dress, 
and 2% yards for the guimpe of 27- 
inch material. 

1097-1098—Ladies’ Costume. 

Waist, 1097, cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Skirt, 1098, cut in 6 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 
28, 30 and 32 inches waist measure. 
It requires 6% yards of 44-inch ma- 
terial for a 36-inch size. Two separate 
patterns, 10c for each. 

1092—Ladies’ Kimono. 

Cut in 8 sizes: Small, medium and 
large. It requires 6% yards of 36- 
inch material for a medium size. 
1088—Girls’ Dress in Tunic Style. 
Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 4 





ALL SORTS OF PICKLES, 


Chutney—Thirty medium sized to- 
matoes, six apples, six onions, six 
small red peppers, one pound seeded 
raisins. Chop all together and cook 
with one-half gallon of vinegar, to 
which has been added five tablespoon- 
fulls of salt, one and one-half pounds 
brown sugar, one-half package each 
of ginger, cinnamon and cloves. This 
is not only nice with meat, but makes 
dainty filling for sandwiches. 

Watermelon Pickles—This is &@ 
pickle, not a preserve, and can be 
made equally well of watermelon or 
canteloupe rind, or of citron. The lat- 
ter gives thicker slices. It is a de- 
licious relish with meats. Cut out all 
the soft part of the melon and pare 
of the green rind thinly. Cut solid 
v.Lite part in pieces about an inch 
square. Sprinkle salt over them and 
let them stand 24 hours. Drain off, 
put in clear water and boil until quite 
tender. Drain aga n, put in a jar and 
cover with vinegar. Let them stand 
three or four days, being careful that 
they do not stand long enough to get 
soft and spoil. Drain again, prepare 
fresh vingar by adding two cupfuls 
of sugar to every quart of vinegar, 
and a good handful of green ginger 
root, broken into pieces. If you can- 
not get the ginger root, tie a little 
ground g’nger in a cloth or add a tea- 
spoonful of tincture of Jamzica ginger. 
Let the watermelon just come to a 
boil in this, put in a jar, pour vinegar 
over it, tie on a cover, and keep in a 
cool place. 

Beet Relish—Two cups beets cooked 
and dropped, three cups raw cabbage, 
one-half cup grated hors*radish, one- 
half cup sugar, one tablesnoorful salt, 
one tablespoonful red pepper. Mix, 
cover well with vinegar and seal. Ex- 
cellent with meats. 

P’ckalilli—Grird two gallons of 
green tomatoes, mix with one small 
cup salt, tie in a cloth and put a 
we'-ht on them over night to extract 
je. Grind a gaHon each of apples 
and cabbage, mix with tomatoes in a 
porcelain or granite dishpan. Grind 
the mixed sp‘ces that are sold at 
groceries, adding celery seed and 
Mustard seed to taste, cover with 
vinegar and add sugar to suit taste 
Let it boil two hour, and seal in jars. 
This is a fine recipe. 

Sliced Oi] Pickles—Slice th'n 100 
small pickles, or use the larger ones 
which do not have big seeds. Slice 











years. It requires 4 yards of 40-inch 
material for a 10-years size. 
1090—Ladies’ Costume. 

Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
44 inches bust measure. It requires 
7% yards of 44-inch material with 
1% yards of 36-inch material for the 
sash girdle, for a medium size. The 
skirt measures about 1% yards at its 
lower edge. 
1062—Ladies’ Two-Piece Skirt, With 

or Without Yoke Tunic. 

Cut in 6 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 
32 inches waist measure. It requires 
5% yards of 40-inch material for a 
24-inch size. For tunic alone, it re- 
quires 2% yards. The skirt measures 
1% yards at the lower edge. 

1095—Ladies’ Dressing Sack. 

Cut in'3 sizes: Small, medium and 
large. It requires 3 yards of 36-inch 
material for a medium size. 

1087—Ladies’ Apron, 


Cut in 3 sizes: Small, medium and 
large. It requires 4% yards of 36- 
inch material for a medium size, 





These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for eacl additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 
Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern No........Size........ Years 
Bust....0++.+-i0. Waist. ...e<ee.-im. 
Name 
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Address Secesceseeeeteeeeeteesesreeeee 





as thin as a quarter of a dollar. Add 


six sliced onions if Hked: Cover with * 
salt and let stand over night. Drain ~ 
and rinse off with clear. water and © 


put in a sack to drain again. Mix 
three quarts of vinegar, one-half cup 
white and black mustard seed, one 
cup olive oil, one heaping tablespoon- 
ful celery seed, one-half teaspoonful 
each of red pepper and white pepper. 
Put drained cucumbers in a jar, pour 
the liquid over them and let stand a 
day or two in this open jar, then seal 
in glass jars. 

Summer Dill Pickles—Take larger 
pickles for this than for oil pickles, 
Different sizes can also be used if de- 
sired. Soak pickles in salt water over 
night. The brine should not be too 
strong. In the morning dry well, In 
the bottom of a four-gallon crock put 
a layer of dill, then one of pickles, 
Throw in a tablespoonful of whole 
black pepper, then add another layer 
of dill, pickles and pepper, and con- 
tinue till you have enough. Put a 
layer of grape leaves between each 
layer. Cover last layer well with dill, 
Boil four quarts of water with one 
cupfui of salt. Pour over pickles, lay 
a clean cloth on, then a plate and a 
stone for we'ght. Last tie a larger 
cloth over jar to keep out flies and 
bugs. Let it stand one week, then 
skim and pour in a cupful of cider 
vinegar. In a few days they will be 
ready for use. These will not keep 
longer than two months, even in a 
cool place. 


Sweet Pickles—Gather cucumbers 
from one to three inches long. Wash 
them well and put in brine over night. 
In the morning dry with a cloth. Have 
on the stove two quarts of vinegar in 
which are one pint of either white 
or brown sugar, a handful of dill 
seeds, one tablespoonful each of 
mustard, celery and carraway seed 
and whole peppers, and one teaspoon- 
ful of mustard. Mixed spices may be 
used in place of these. Boil all 
together well, put pickles in and draw 
kettle to back of stove. Cover, but 
do not let them boil. Stir till all 
turn yellow. Do not use alum. Pack 
in glass jars and seal. These will 
1ot shrink. 

Beet Salad—One quart of cabbage, 
shaved or chopped, two quarts of 
cooked and chopped beets, two cups 
sugar, one tablespoonful sa't, one tea- 
spoonful black pepper, one-f _rth tea- 
spoonful red pepper, one cup horse- 
radish grated fresh, or one large tea- 
spoonful of evaporated horsradish. 
Seal cold. 

Tomato Relish—One peck ripe to- 
matoes, peeled and cut fine. Let drain 
over night. In the morning add two 
cups chopped celery, six large onions 
and two green peppers chopped fine, 
two cups sugar, one-half cup salt, two 
cunces white mustard seed, one quart 
vinegar. Put in jars cold. 

Spiced Plums—Seven pounds of 
tlums, one pint cider vinegar, four 
pounds sugar, two_ tablespoonfuls 
broken c’nnamon bark, two __table- 
spoonfuls nutmeg, one tablespoonful 
whole cloves. Place spices in a mus- 
lin bag and simmer them in a little 
vizgar and water for half an hour. 
Add all to the vinegar and sugar, put 
the plums in and bring them to a boil. 
Boil carefully until they are cooked 
tender. Seal while hot. The plums 
should be pierced several times w th 
a darning needle before cooking them, 
to prevent the skin from bursting. 

Sliced Cucumber Pickle—Put one 
gallon of medium-sized cucumbers in 
a jar or bucket and cover them with 
boiling water, into which has been put 
4 handful of coarse salt. Cover close- 
ly. Repeat th's process for three 
mornings. On the fourth morning 
scald enough cider vinegar to cover 
them, putting into it a piece of alum 
the size of a walnut anc a teacup of 
horseradish root choppe’ fine. Tie in 
a@ muslin bag one teasp onful of 
mustard, one of ground cloves and 
one of cinnamon. Cook this in the 
vinegar. Slice the cucumbers in half- 
inch pieces, place them in glass jars, 
and pour the scalding vinegar over 
them. Seal and keep in a cool, dark 
place. This is a very choice recipe. 

Tomato Relish—One peck ripe to- 
matoes cut fine and drained for four 
hours. Add two cups chopped celery, 
one large onion, two green peppers 
chopped fine, two cups sugar, two 
ounces white mustard seed, half a cup 
of fine salt and one quart of vinegar. 
Can cold, without cooking. 
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Farmers’ Classified Department 


70,000 PAID CIRCULATION 


Colman’s Rural World has a family of over 70,000 
scribers every week. This means that at least 350,000 farm folks are readers of 
these columns. Figure the cost of sending each of these readers a personal letter 
each week and then compare that cost with the low rate et which you can reach 
them ALL through the Classified Columns below. 
advertisement, including initials and numbers which count as words, and multiply 
by two and you will quickly appreciate how low the cost is to reach these 70,000 
buyers every week. No advertisement less than 10 cents accepted—and no fakes 
Cash must accompany all orders. 


ADDRESS, 


Colman’s Rural World 2s" 718 Lucas Av., St. Louis, Mo. 


under any circumstances. 





NEW YORK FARMS. 
375 ACRES, biack loam soil, 30 acres timber, 
2 set good buliidings, 90 apple trees. In- 
eluding personal property, estimated worth 
Over $6,000. Price $11,625. Easy terms. 
Free list. Ellis Bros., Springville, N. Y. 
Sy —- 











——— 





FARMS AND LANDS. 


IF YOU WANT farms or stock ranches in 
the Ozarks of Missouri, write A. J. Johnston, 
Mchts. Nat'l Bank Bidg., Springfield, Mo. 

DELAWARE FARMS, fruit, livestock, al- 
falfa. Best land near best markets. Address, 
State Board of Agricuiture, Dover, Delaware. 











FOR SALE. Deeded land, desert and home- 
stead entries, near R.R. station. $1.0 per a. 
Wm. Tew, Sterling, Colo. 





FOR RENT—680 acres fine land in Louisi- 
ana for one thousand dollars, or wil! sell half 
at twelve-fifty per acre. Ed McGehee, Pinck- 
ney ville, Miss. 


266 ACRES in Arkansas; rich Ouachita 
Valley land, near railroad and good town; 
no improvement: $7 per acre; terms. David 
H. Katz, Little Rock, Ark. 











SEED AND NURSERY STOCK. 


SWEET CLOVER—Order now. Mrs. J. T. 
Mardis, Falmouth, Ky. 








STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Send $2.50 for 
1,000 plants. Fruit trees, 19¢c each. John 
Lightfoot, East Chattanooga, Tenn. 





. 

SWEET CLOVER SEED—Pure white and 
biennial yellow. Special prices for autumn 
shipment, sent on request. Bokhara Seed 
Co., Box D, Falmouth, Ky. 


, — 


BEES AND HONEY. 


FOR SALE—Comb and extracted honey, 
Tennessee hams and bacon. J. E. Harris, 
Morristown, Tenn. 














NULL’S FAMOUS Melilotus Honey—10- 
pound pail, prepaid, express office for $1.40. 
W. D. Null, Demopolis, Ala. 


HONEY—Fancy light amber from alfalfa 
and sweet clover, per 2 60-Ib. cans, $11.00, 
for 60 ibs., $5.75. Bert W Hopper, Rocky 
Ferd, Colo. 


BEST QUALITY new clover honey, 30-Ib. 
can, $3.45, two or more cans, $3.30 each. 
Price list free. M. V. Facey, 
Preston, Minn. 


—————— 











~ *‘LIVE STOCK. 





BERKSHIRES—The large prolific kind. 
Pigs, $10 each. H. H. Shepard, Pacific, Mo. 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE HOGS, best 
quality, reasonable prices. Frank Franklin 
& Sons, Vinita, Okia. 


PURE-BRED registered Red Polled cattle, 
young stock for sale. Cedar Valley Farm, 
R. R. No. 2, Leslie, Mo. 


0. L. C. SWINE, spring gilts and males; 
September pigs. Prize winners; priced right. 
Henry Shew, R. 8, Newton, IIL 


BERKSHIRES, registered, 130 ibs., $20. 
Broad heads, large bone; Masterpiece breed- 
ing. H. C. Luttrell, Paris, Mo. 


PEDIGREED POLAND-CHINA spring 
pigs for sale. Also Duroc-Jersey pigs, same 
age. Farmer prices, if sold at once. Wm. 
Wilson, R. 6, Robinson, Ill. 


GUERNSEY CALVES, 10 heifers, 2 bulls, 
beautifully marked, $20.00 each crated for 
shipment anywhere. Write Edgworth Farm, 
Whitewater, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Fifteen grade Holstein cows 
and herd bull, “Count Dutchland Colantha, 
100996,” also a few good yearlings, priced 
right. Geo. Spriestersbach, Pine Island, 
Minn. 
































AUTOMOBILE. 
CYLINDER rebored, including piston and 
rings, $7.00 to $11.00. Sterling Engine Co., 


331 S Clinton St., Chicago, fll. 





— 





AGENTS. 


L, PAY reliable woman $250.00 for 
distributing 2,000 free packages Perfumed 
Borax Washing Powder in your town. No 
money required. W. Ward & Co., 214 Insti- 
tute Pl, Chicago. 











SITUATIONS WANTED. 


POSITION WANTED—Young man of 22, 
on large stock farm or gentleman’s estate; Al 
hand around horses and cattle; can furnish 
Al reference in regards to honesty, temper- 
ance and ability. John T. Herron, Arling- 
ton, N. Y¥., R. F. D. 6. 

a 














— 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


SPLENDID PAYING BUSINESS ready for 
refined, inteHigent man or woman, over 30 
years old, to take hold as district agent. 
Large corporation. Products extensively ad- 
vertised. ‘Thousands use and indorse. Ev- 
ery home needs badiy. Investment of $52.50 
fully secured. Position should pay over 
$2,509 yearly. y reference re- 





RATE ONLY TWO CENTS A WORD 
paid in advance sub- 


Count up the words in your 


POULTRY. 








RUNNER and Pekin ducks cheap. Orrin 
Shepard, Le Roy, N. Y. 
SINGLE COMB Buff Leghorn’ cockerels 


$1.00. Alf. Johnson, Leonardville, Kan. 
INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS for sale. Reg- 








ular egg machines, $5.00 per trio. Henry 
Hess, Flandreau, S. D. 

FOR SALE—Fine Rose Combed Brown 
Leghorn Cockerels. Kulp strain, $1.25 
each. Myrtle Johnson, Windsor, Mo., R. 21. 





PURE-BRED Silver Wyandotts, White Wy- 
andotts, Pekin ducks, Embden geese, Bour- | 
> a turkeys. Thos. Ridenour, Greenridge, 
Mo. 


_650 BARRED ROCKS, bred from Iowa 
King won champion sweepstakes at lowa 
State Show, 1914. A. D. Murphy & Son, 
Essex, Iowa. 








ORRILL’S LIGHT BRAHMAS and Biack 
Langshan, quality kind. Write your wants, 
{ will give you a square deal. Orrill’s Fair- 
view Yards, Americus, Kas. 


REDS—BUFF ORPINGTONS—Big boned, 
dark red, and big golden Buffs, from $20.00 
eggs. Sell cockerels cheap; egg laying 
strain. Ava Poultry Yards, Ava, Mo. 


FANCY BARRED ROCKS for sale, E. B. 
Thompson Ringlet strain, single birds, trios 
or pens mated; fifteen years’ experience 
breeding Barred Rocks. I guarantee satis- 
faction. J. H. Hart, Thomasville, Ill. 


Sa 











— —— a ——— 
SYRUPS. 

BEST STRICTLY PURE Louisiana sugar 

cane syrup, retailed from plantation at 


wholesale prices. Booklet free. J. E. Mc- 
Guire, Palacios, Tex. 


OLD-TIME SUGAR CANE molasses; di- 
rect from maker to consumer. Write for 
prices; freight paid. Soid in barrels and 
tins. Pinehurst Farm, Wesson, Miss. 
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HELP WANTED. 
MEN AND WOMEN over 18—Wanted. 
$65.00 to $150 month. U. S. Government life 
jobs. Common education. Write immedi- 
ately for list of positions open to you. Frank- 
lin Institute, Dep’t. M167, Rochester, N. Y. 


—— 

















‘SCHOOLS. 


TAKE FARM BOOKKEPPING, teacher's 
certificate, diploma or degree by mail. 
Teacher’s Professional College, Austin, Tex. 








MILCH GOATS. _ 


MILCH GOATS.. Write George Wicker- 
sham, 2914 East Central, Wichita, Kansas. 











MISCELLANEOUS. J 
CAMERA, developing outfit, all for $1.00. 
Harry Hockman, Beattie, Kans. 








ALFALFA—Colorado irrigated alfalfa hay 
for prompt shipment. Geo. R. Wilson, La- 
mar, Colo. 





FOR SALE—Forty cars potatoes, cabbage 
and onions in either straight or mixed cars; 
write for delivery prices; pay after goods 
inspected. E. Wickham, Salem, Nebr. 


WAR BOOK—A large book of the great 
war in Europe. Book contains 350 pages 
with over 100 full page illustrations. Bound 
in cloth. Price prepaid, 85c. John Peterson, 
Oxford, Neb. 


FREE—The Mining News, devoted to a 
reliable mining investment and mining news 
will be sent three months free to get ac- 
quainted. The Mining News, 2561 W. 37th 
Ave., Denver, Colo. 


AN IDEAL COMBINATION for the kitchen. 
New, handsome, costs but little and helps to 
save—will be brought to the housewife’s at- 
tention, and she will be under no obligations, 
if she will address a card or letter to the 
factory manager for free literature. Also 
agents wanted in every locality. Address, 
O. H. Pershing, Muncie, Indiana. 














IN BLUEGRASS MISSOURI LEADS. 





A bundle of Callaway county, Mis- 
souri, bluegrass taken into Fulton 
measured 62 inches, which is not so 
bad for a poor year. Missouri is a 
wonderful bluegrass state. In fact, it 
is said that Missouri grows more blue- 
grass than all the states north of her 
northern border or south of her south- 
ern border. From one town in the 
northwestern part of the state more 
than 100 carloads of bluegrass seed 
have been shipped in a single season. 
Attracted by a bulletin issued by the 
Missouri State Board of Agriculture, 
a wholesale seed house in Germany 
has written for particulars as to pro- 
duction and prices. When this war 
ends, Europe will need a lot of Mis- 
souri bluegrass. In bluegrass Mis- 
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Cattle Up; Hogs Lower, 





*“CATTLE—Beef steer supply was 
again moderate, and while not a 
great many good beeves were re- 
ceived, still quality was somewhat of 
an improvement. No strictly prime 
stuff was offered, and very few real 
good steers. Medium and common 
classes made up the majority, with 


included. There was again a strong 
tone to the “market and movement 
toward the scales was started early. 
The general trade was firm at 15@ 
25ce advance, or bulk of steers are 
now 85@50c higher than last week’s 
close. Some yearlings at $10 were 
top for the day, and the only good 
beeves on sale. There was an early 
clearance. 

On bulk of the heifers it was a 15 
@25c higher deal, and there was a 
firm tone at the advance, feeling be- 
ing strong and movement active. 
Some heifers at $8.75 were top in the 
butcher division and looked like the 
$8.25 kind of last week, or possibly 
a little better. Cows found a good. 
strong market, and, with a moderare 
supply, there was a further advance. 
All grades, including canners, were 
15@25c higher and strong at the gain. 
Bulls were in moderate supply and 
sold strong to a dime higher. 

Trade in stock and feeding cattle 
Was again strong and active. Demand 
was good and supply continued of 
seasonable, Buyers’ demands ran 
more to quality, and medium and' 
commoner sorts did not find hardly as 
ready sale as did the better classes. 
In most cases it was a 15@25c higher 
deal, but some extremely common 
kinds of stockers did not show the 
advance as much as better grades. 
HOGS—The market opened on a 5c 
higher basis, but it was not very long 
until there was a sudden drop of a 
dime so that many hogs sold on a 5c 
lower basis than the Monday trade. 

What hogs suited butchers and 
shippers weighing 175 pounds and 
over found sale at $7.55 and better, 
while mixed and plain grades went 
largely at $7.25@7.50 and rough pack- 
ers at $6.90@7.25. Some plain light 
hogs went at $7@7.25. 

SHEEP—AIl buyers were anxious 
for a much greater supply of both 
sheep and lambs than they were able 
to get and this was one reason why 
the goats were disposed of so readily 
at good prices. 

HORSES—wWar horse selling was 
again the main feature of the trade 
and aside from this activity rather 
scarce and trading in all types slow. 
The auction opened with a right fair 
supply of eastern buyers on hand and 
they bought their supplies at values 
steady all through. The southern 
trade is practically nil and the mar- 
ket on all these types is shot into 
oblivion. The eastern buyers are tak- 
ing good quality kinds of fat chunks 
and drafters. 

MULES—Dealers claim the trade in 
mules at present is as low as it has 
been in many years and all look for a 
brace if the rumors of war mule con- 
tracts be true, but under the present 
circumstances there would be litile 
need of shippers shipping mules as 
they will have no market for them 
and all sales reported are not quotable 
in a satisfactory range. 





Every farmer and all the members 
of his family should attend at least 
one fair this autumn. It does any one 
good to go and see what other farmers 
are doing in the way of growing su- 
perior varieties of grain and vege- 
tables, as well as fine live stock; and 
if you think you have got something 
worth showing; and no doubt you 
have, why, enter it for a premium. 
Even if you do not carry off a pre- 
mium, the fact of your having exhibr- 
ed something will be a matter to 
cause the family to take a deeper in- 


“WHY SHOULD THE SPIRIT 9p 


MORTAL BE PROUD!” 


Editor, Rural World:—Why is it 
that among earth's aged ones the dayg 





ly than they do while we are jug 
commencing the journey of life? 
most young people the period of threg 
score years and ten seems to be ij 
duration almost an endless ete 
In the morning of life we start og 
with the expectation of accompli 
a vast amount of good in the world 
both for ourselves and others; we 


prodigious plans of operations to put 
in practice as we pass through the 
years that are to come. In youthfyl 


such a thing as disappointment. The 
young people expect to make a sue 
cess of everything they undertake t 
do, and what a wonderful amount of 
energy they expect to expend in the 
long life that is before them, which 
to their imagination appears to be 
equal to 1000 years! But dark days 
will appear in the future, dreary days 
of bitter disappointment that will al 
most lead frail beings into hopelegg 
despair; days when the silver lining 
of dark clouds will be invisible and 
all hope will disappear for a time, 
But after such seasons of depression, 
sometimes suddenly these gloomy 
clouds will break away and sunbeams 
again appear, when other planning 


and castle building will commences 
again. 
I remember when I was a halt 


grown boy how prone I was to engage 
in day-dreaming and aircastle build 
ing while plowing in my fathers 
fields. I would spend hours every 
day while plowing, in constructing 
these frail structures that topple over 
so easily, and I thought that when! 
grew up some of them might be put 
in practice, but not so with most of 
them. There was something very 
fascinating in such day-dreaming to 


aircastles, and such mental work was 
beneficial in more ways than one, for 
as the mind was kept busy in such 
constructive work it Was drawn away 
partly from the manual labor at thé 
plow handles, and consequently the 
irksomeness of the task was propor 
tionately diminished, and as all plow 
boys are anxious to hear the dinnef 
bell at noontime, the hours appeared 
to pass away with more rapidity, and 


the mind was occupied by fanciful 
ideas of this kind. In difficult plow 
ing, of course, the mind would have 
to be concentrated at one point, amt 
day-dreaming postponed: ¥ 
Among the multitudinous objects 
and inventions I had in mind was’ 
machine of rude construction and re 
sembling the automobile, which I iit 
agined would in the course of time 08” 
used in plowing fields on large farms, 
and also as a vehicle on our 
ways. : 
Many of our most energetic youths 
are planning to do big things Wiel) 
they arrive at manhood but @ 
sober judgment at maturity will 
them to abandon some of their 
and enterprises, and as they © 
older the years will appear to 4 
away far more rapidly than of Oi 
and they will begin to realize somite! 
thing of the shortness of life. =| 
I remember when I was quite® 
large boy I had prepared plans MF 
crossing the mighty ocean and Vis 
ing the European and Oriental coum 
tries of the East, and was goimg@ 
embark in an exploring expedition @ 
ihe frozen regions of the North, a 
then visit the isles of the sea, | 
finish up by getting acquainted 
some of the cannibals and hottel 
of earth’s most remote regions. 3% 
I found out that I hadn’t time 
gage in such enterprises, so I qu 
settled down on a farm where # 
many decades I have been trying! 
make an honest living.—J. M. MiSs 
Missouri. f 
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Over 125 unusual photos, famous por- 
traits, war paintings and scenes, colored 
maps of accurate scale, great cartoons— 


most of them full page size. 
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“Europe At War” is absolutely neutral. 


THREE YEARS FOR ONLY 


$2.00 





NOTICE OF NEUTRALITY 


C It favors no 
One side. It draws no conclusions as to the present con- 
flict. It is written from the view point of an unbiased 
J historian. It gives the facts—the history of previous 
_} rents and shows their relation to what has happened with- 
|] Dthe last thirty days. Get it for yourself—get it for your 


World 
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“EUROPE AT WAR” 


is printed on fine calendered book paper, page size 6 x 9 
inches, handsomely bound in cloth, stamped in gold, 
with over 400 pages, 16 colored maps, reproductions 
of the famous cartoons of the times and comin with won- 
derful photographic illustrations showing the navies, army 
maneuvers, rulers, generals, air fleets and_scenes from the great battles, 
many taken as late as three weeks ago. This book is strictly up-to-date. 
Events which took place in Europe only a few weeks ago are given their proper place. 
You will find many intensely interesting photographs recently smuggled out of the war 
ridden countries. The best of the world’s greatest war cartoons are reproduced in this 
book. We give the latest official photographs of all the leaders in this war. The ma 
are clear and accurate. It is a whole library of European history boiled down to 
important decisions—the most interesting anecdotes—the most thrilling events. This 
book in any store Would cost you a good round sum. _ Read our special offer below. 


The Author--A Well Known Historian 


“Europe At War” is written by Judge Henry Neil, who has written many important histories under the name 
of “Marshall Everett.” Judge Neil put through the Mothers’ Pension Law in nineteen States, 
Judge Neil has a wonderful faculty of telling the story of the causes of this war and introduces 
startling stories of personal experiences. For instance: Did you know that Emperor William never uses a 
knife when he dines? Did you know that in 1870, the beginning of the Franco-Prussian War, General Von 
Moltke, sick in bed, mobilized the German army by messenger? Did you know Lord Kitchener was born in 
Ireland and why he has been selected to be the head of the War Department? .These merely suggest some of 
the intensely interesting anecdotes in this fascinating story. 


Look over the table of contents given on this page. That gives you some idea of the scope of this book. 
It is a book that you cannot afford to get along without at the present time. Everyone reads the war news and 
talks about it. By reading this book you will inform yourself and get innumerable points clear in your mind as 
to why all of Europe is seething with war. You will understand the final settlements of peace. 


) READERS! Foo osceere 
* ' COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, St. Louis, Mo. 
. . a Enclosed find $2.00, for which please send me 
Phe x bia pre pase th oe ge Sa one copy of “Europe At War” and Colman’s Rural 


. World for three years. 
this book to you and credits your sub- 
scription to Ceolman’s Rural World three 
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COLDS, ROUP AND CATARRH 
CAUSE GREAT LOSSES 
AMONG FOWLS. 














An ounce of-prevention may be | 
worth a pound of cure. In fact, it has | 
proven so with us, and it is true with | 
practically all poultrymen when it) 
comes to the treatment of colds, roup 
and catarrh. These diseases are re- | 
sponsible for the loss of thousands of | 
birds each year. In fact, it is the most | 
deadly of all diseases of adult poultry. 
Not only does it cause a tremendous | 
number of deaths, but fowla- srhich | 
succeed in recovering from it, should | 
not be used for breeding purposes, | 
thus greatly increasing the loss due to 
its ravages. A great many people fail | 


to distinguish between ordinary colds | 
and genuine roup, due largely to the | 
fact that the early symptoms of each | 
are similar. Plain colds, however, are | 
non-contagious and comparatively | 
harmless, while roup is very contagi- | 
ous, usually either kills the bird or! 
renders it unfit for further use. The 
first case of colds should be taken as 
danger signals for roup, for when a/ 
chicken has a cold the roup germ can | 
gain an easy foothold, and usually | 
does so unless special precautions are | 
immediately taken. Your attention | 
will usually first be attracted to birds | 
that have taken cold by their sneezing | 
or making a wheezing sound in breath- | 
ing, while they are at roost, and by a! 
water discharge from the eyes. Upon | 
examination the feathers on the un- | 
der side of the wing will often be foul | 
and sticky, due to this mucous dis- | 
charge from the eyes and nose. One: 
or both eyes may be swollen or the} 
lids stuck together by a sticky dis. | 
charge. The appetite falls off, the| 


feathers become roughed, and the pa- |! 
tient has a generally run-down appear- 
ance. 

The most easily distinguishable 
characteristic of genuine roup is a pe- 
culiar and very offensive odor about | 
the mouth and nose. As the case ad-| 
vances, a yellowish cheese-like mass |; 
usually forms in the nosthils, growing 
rapidly and sometimes entirely closing 
up the openings in from 24 to 48 hours. 
Cankerous growths often appear in 
the mouth, the eyes become feverish 
and inflamed, often swelling entirely 
shut, after which tumors sometimes 
develop, destroying the eye. The pa- 
tient gradually weakens, and death 
follows if treatment is not adminis- 
tered. 

Upon the occurrence of an outbreak 
of roup, the first thing to do is to take 
steps to check it as quickly as possi- 
ble. All affected birds should be at 
once removed from the balance of the 
flock to a place that is clean, dry, 
well lighted, warm but well ventilated, 
and which can be thoroughly disinfect- 
ed after the disease has run its course. 
Remove the litter from the houses and 
runs thoroughly with zenoleum, creo- 
lin of cresol, mixed according to di- 
rections, or with 5 per cent solution 
of carbolic acid. We have tried out 
and tested practically all the serums, 
“guaranteed roup cures,” and reme- 
dies of various kinds recommended for 
roup. But we have come to the con- 
clusion that the safest and best thing 
for any poultry raiser to do is to use 
all possible means to prevent the dis- 
ease. This can best be done by breed- 
ing from healthy stock, providing 
comfortable houses which admit an 
abundance of ventilation and sunshine. 
The houses and yards must be dry. 
Ventilation, without drafts, is the best 
preventive. By all means have an 
opening near the floor to take out the 
bad air, if it is nothing but the exits 
for the fowls left open or covered with 
wire to permit of a circulation of air. 
Most people imagine that the bad air 
in a poultry house is near the ceiling 
and they make openings there which 
take off all the pure warm air on win- 
ter nights, but the bad air, which 
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| food in winter write me a letter and 


So in addition to your shutter, curtain, 
or open front, also have small open- 
ings near the floor,in the front 
of the house to complete the sys- 
tem of ventilation and to take off the 
bad air. Be sure the floor and walls 
of the house are dry. 

About every other day during the 
damp days of fall and winter, we 
would recommend the preventive treat- 
ment recommended by Tom Barron of 
England:: Magnesia, 4.6 parts; mag- 
nesium sulphate, 52.1 parts; sulphate 
of iron, (copperas), 8.0 parts; sulphur, 
14.0 parts; ground ginger, 8.6 parts; 
moisture, 7.0 parts; oxide of iron 
(rouge), 0.7 parts; other matters not 
determined, 0.5 parts. 

Taplespoonful to each 12 birds every 
morning. Feéed this in a moistened 
mash for a few days to the flock if they 
are attacked with an epidemic of roup, 
diphtheria, chicken pox, canker, liver 
trouble, or appear to be out of condi- | 
tion. As the birds show signs of im- 
provement, discontinue the remedy un- 
til it is needed again. For bad cases of 
roup, make a pill about the size of the 
end of your finger and put it down 
the bird’s throat. Where the bird’s 
eyes are swollen shut, it is a good 
idea to force a little rich, moistened 
mash down the bird’s throat. Also 
dip the bird’s bill into water if it can- 
not see to drink. If the bird is thin 
and low in vitality, no treatment will 
do much good and the best thing ‘> do 
is to kill and burn the fowl. The doc- 
toring of sick birds is tedious and, for 
the most part, discouraging business 
Unless they are especially valuable, 
the axe is the best cure for all badly af- 
fected birds. After the nostrils have 
been thoroughly cleansed by pressing 
out all the mucous possible with the 
thumb and finger, it is a good idea to 
dip the head of the bird into a pan of 
warm water into which you have 
poured zenoleum, creolin, cresol, or 
some other disinfectant. After the 
bird’s head has dried, take an ordinary 
sewing machine oil can and inject a 
little of the following mixture into 
each nostril: Three parts coal oil or 
kerosene, and one part zenoleum, cre- 
olin or cresol. 

Mix these thoroughly and shake well 
each time before using. Give this 
treatment at least once a day. If the 
eye is affected, remove ail mucous or 
cankerous substance and drop a mix- 
ture of equal parts water and zeno- 
leum, creolin or cresol, or some such 
disinfectant into each eye. If a tumor 
has formed about the face beneath the 
skin, open it with a sharp knife, and 
allow it to bleed freely and press out 


and caused the tumor. \Wash it with 
the disinfectant and water, and then 
fill the opening with powdered alum. 

Always bear in mind that an ounce 
of roup-prevention is worth more than 
a pound of roup cure. 





POULTRY HEALTH. 





To prevent roup provide good dry 
warm houses and don’t let the fowls 
get out in the eold damp winter weath- 
Give them plenty of good food and 
clean water to drink. Don’t let them 
have any warm water as it heats them 
up fer a while and then they get cold 
and roup may be the result. 

To get lots of winter eggs you should 
have lots of good feed, such as corn, 
oats, bran, green stuff and dry bones 
ground up with meat scraps. If any 
readers don’t know how to get green 


send a 2-cent stamp and I will tell you 
free of charge, and also about any 
disease you may have in your flock. 
Write me about anything that comes 
up in the poultry business. Ali the 
charge I make is a 2-cent stamp to 
answer your letter with—J. E. Led- 
better, Ledbetter, Ky. 





THE FALL HATCHED CHICKS, 





The fall hatched chicks will be -prof- 
itable only if given an equal chance 
with the spring hatched chick. It 


all the substance which has collected | 





should not be driven into the hen 
a comfortable coop outdoors, given 


can eat. Just as sure as the half- 
grown or smaller chicks are put in the 
hen house, there is a stopping of their 
growth, they begin to look all wing 
feathers. possibly get sneezy colds and 





breeds roup, settles nearest the floor. 








water at the eyes, and if looked for at 


house with the main flock, but kept in | 


plenty of fresh air, and all the food it | 


night would. be found crowded under 
the large birds, breathing the bad air 
near the floor, Attacks of chicken- 
pox and roup which may infect the 
entire flock are frequentiy traced to 
the fall hatched chicks housed with 
the older birds. 

Put the coop for. these chicks on 
high ground, sheltered if possible, and 
keep it clean. Have a box of feed ac- 
cessible to them at all times, and pure 
water. Put in low roosts, see that the 
coop is not overcrowded, and let them 
run. These late hatched birds should 
not be used as breeders until they are 
18 montis old, but the pullets will lay 
when hens and spring hatched pullets 
are broody, and if it is not desirable 
to keep them over for breeding, they 
make choice fries. 





FEEDING THE HENS FOR EGG PRO- 
DUCTION, 

Egg production depends largely up- 
on proper feeding. Rations for farm 
poultry flocks can generally be criti- 
cised, first, because they contain little 
ground food and, second, because ani- 
mal food is usually lacking. These 
two faults can easily be corrected. By 
feeding ground grains in addition to 
the whole grains and by supplying an- | 
imal food in the form of sour skim- 
milk or buttermilk, the feed cost for | 
a dozen eggs can be materially re- 
duced, 

A good ration for winter use is made 
by mixing 60 pounds of corn with 30 
pounds of wheat. For summer mix 60! 
pounds of wheat with 30 pounds of | 
corn. 

In addition to the corn and wheat | 
the following mixture of ground foods | 
is excellent: Bran, 2 lbs.; corn meal, 
2 bs.; middlings, 2 lbs.; beef scrap, 1! 





lb. This mixture can be fed dry in 
hoppers which should be kept open | 
during the afternoon only. 


Ground oats are good to use as a 
dry mash, either alone or mixed with 
other ground feeds. If available give | 
buttermilk or sour skim milk as a 
drink. The fowls should eat about 
one-half as much mash as grain food. 


“ a“ Our fully guaranteed 
About twice as much grain should be! mr age made " atch ts 4 
rs . . ighly engraved, stem- — 
fed at night as in the morning. At | wind, stent set, simu 
night feed all that the birds will eat. | gold finish; desirable sige 
Save = tha saratah.. | for ladies or gents; late thin 
During the day kee p the hens scratc h m model, fancy bevel, newi 
ing in straw litter a foot deep. This} eee sign. Given free for selling 
. ~ r ° - > 7: 7 
litter should be free from molds. Sied toflsnede sinterast 
Supplement the above ration with each. We trust you with 
green food, such as beets, cabbage, ay ge i se a a 
. ot { am 3 e 
sprouted oats, fine silage, etc. Grit, splendid fob for promptnes® 
oyster shell or crushed limestone ! PEOPLE'S SUPPLY CO., Dept. 8. W.. ST. LOUIS, ME 
ll 


or year after. 
















should be available at all times, # 
only clean feed and supply plenty | 
clean, fresh water.—H. L. Key 
Missouri. 





It is a nice thing to do, to mark 
chickens when they get of proper giza 
so that it will be known which one 
to winter; and by keeping a record, 
it is easy. to know the ege next yeap 

Thus it is easy j 
weed them out at any time, 


bands can be purchased at small : a 


or, there are small punches to gy 
little holes in the web-like part of the 
foot, between the toes. 
good plan to use some method 

marking, so that the age may be de 
termined at any time. : 








Bee Keeping 





BEE NOTES FOR OCTOBER, 





Do not move the bees a distance og 
wagon and put into a cellar immedi- 


, ately as the bees when disturbed gorge 
(themselves and must be allowed to 
| have a flight before being put into win. 
| ter quarters. 


Comb honey may be fed at any time 
of the year or under any conditions, 
but should be warmed before being 
placed in the hives as cold honey will 
cause dysentary. 

Bees wintered in cellar must be 
kept in total darkness and not aboye 


150 degrees Fabhr. 


Write on a card, “Do it now” and 
tack on the gate leading to tha bee 


; yard. 


Bees wintered out of doors should be 


| where the sun will shine on the hive 


Do all feeding of soft food before if 


| gets cold or before October 30th. 
Do not close the bees in the hive | 


only while they are being moved. 
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OUR FREE LACE 


by parcel 
but our special price for both papers is 


heard of such an unusual offer. 
send us $1.00 for 
help pay packing, mailing and postage 
total to send is $1:25. 


Nottingham Lace Curtains. 








to Colman’s Rural World, and Farm and Home. 
Rural world is $1.00 a year, and Farm oo re is 
for the price of one by accepting this most liberal offer, and in addition we 
also send you one pair of these Genuine Nottingham Lace Ourta 

We don’t think you have. All we: ask you to @@ 
a@ years subscription to the two big papers—and 26 cents extra 


Just write a letter and say, “I enclose $1.25 for one ¥§ 
subscription to Colman’s Rural World, and Farm and Home, and one pair of G 


Address COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, St. Louis, 


ONE PAIR 


Genuine Nottingham FREE 
LACE CURTAINS 


Full Width and 
7 1-2 Feet Long 


This is a brand new offer and 
much more liberal than ony of- 
fers of Lace Curtains ever madé 
before by any publication. We 
are now enabled to buy the gem- 
uine Nottingham Lace Curtains 
cheaper than ever before in the 
history of our business. 
curtains we now offer you 4am 
fall width and seven and one 
half feet long, which is large 
enough for the largest window, 
and are designed after the latest ; 
up-to-date pattern, with hand- 7 
some wide border and firm ’ 
finished edge. These beautiful 
curtains are suited to any ; 
in your house, whether it be pam 
lor, sitting-room or chamber aa@ > 
there is an air of elegance q 
refinement about them which & | 
dress up any room in your bh 
no matter how richly furnis 
it may be. We guarantee 
every woman who accepts s 
offer will be proud of these © 
tains—proud of their real beam) 
ty and value and proud of @ 
fact that she secured them. 
such a very unusual! offer a8 We 
now make you. We are now © 
ing away these curtains 
upon the terms of the folio 


CURTAIN OFFER 
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We will send you one pair of these splendid Genuine Nottingham Lace Curtailig) 
post prepaid, if you will send us $1.00 for a new or renewal subscript 


The regular price of Colma 
50 cents a year—total $l 
You get two splendid farm paP 


ins. Have you 


charges. on the pair of Lace Curtaim® 
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GRADING AND PACKING APPLES— 
THE BRANDS DEFINED. 














In order to handle the apple crop 
the grower should be provided with 
picking ladders, picking baskets, a 
grading table, a barrel press and bar- 
rels for the apples. Apples should be 
picked with the stem intact and han- 
died carefully to ayoid bruising. Bruis- 
ed apples do not keep well. It is cus- 
tomary to make two grades of apples 
for barreling. 

No. 1 or “Association Brand” should 
be of the following standard: Apples 
well formed, sound and smooth; free 
from all disease, insect injury and 
bruises of all kinds. Jonathan, Gano, 
Missouri Pippin and Winesap must be 
at least two-thirds covered with good 
color; Ben Davis 40 per cent color; 
York must have a good blush at least. 
Size: Jonathan, Gano, York and Ben 
Davis, two and one-half inches diame- 
ter; Missouri Pippin, Winesap and 
Grimes two and one-fourth inches. 

No. 2 or “Commercial Brand” con- 
sists of apples all sound and with un- 
broken skin; may show slight limb 
rub, spray burn or be slightly off 
shape; Jonathan, Gano, Missouri Pip- 
pin and Winesap must be one-fourth 
red; Ben Davis must be one-fifth col- 
ored or streaked; York may show only 
atrace of blush. Size: Not less than 
two and one-fourth inches for all va- 
rieties. Slight traces of scab and in- 
sect injury in blossom end admissible 
if fruit is otherwise good. 

Each barrel should be faced by plac- 
ing a layer of uniform apples, typical 
of those to be used in filling the barrel, 
stems toward the head, in the bottom 
of the barrel. This layer should fit 
close, but not too tight. The barrel 
should then be filled to within about 
one inch of the chime. The filling 
should then be finished by placing a 
layer of apples so they will extend 
about one inch above the staves. The 
head should then be put in place, 
pressed down so it will fit the chime, 
hoops tightened and the head nailed. 
In filling the barrel it should be rock- 
ed and shaken from time to time so the 
fruit will not work loose after barrel- 


Apples should be handled in the 
shade so far as possible before and aft- 
er barreling and shipped or gotten in- 
to storage promptly to keep cool.—J. 
€ Whitten, Missouri Experiment Sta- 
tion. 





TREE SUPPORT BY INTERTWIN- 





A method of supporting the branches 
of a tree, without propping, has been 
tried and found to possess considera- 
ble merit. Our attention was first 
falled to it by an article that appeared 


} inthe Saturday Evening Post, in refer- 


#nce to a colony of Portuguese in Cali- 
ia, who practiced this method ex- 
dusively as a means of supporting the 
s. It is a method of. wrapping, or 
twisting together small branches pro- 
g from the main limbs. These 
ches point in different directions, 


| 2d tend therefore to meet and grow 
= 








BARRED PLYMGUTH ROCKS 
Fine, large and well-barred, $1.00 
each if 5.or more are ordered. 
Also, oth Bronze Turkeys. 
Mrs. H. C. TAYLOR, Roanoke, Mo. 








beyond each other. This makes it 
possible to intertwine them, by which 
process they tend to grow together and_| 
to become permanently attached. Be- 
coming permanently attached they 
grow with the growth of the tree and 
become permanent supports, complete- 
ly binding the limbs together. This is 
better than any system of propping, be- 
cause it does no injury to the bark of 
the limbs, as is true with props when 
the wind sways the branches and 
chafes the bark. It is better than the 
system of wiring, for wires can only 
be fastened to the limb by means of 
wrapping around the branch, or by 
means of a small hole through it. In 
either case the limb is more or less in- 
jured. 

We have recently made some experi- 
ments and observed others who have 
followed the Portuguese method, and 
we find them the most satisfactory we 
have ever tried. 


VEGETABLES 


VEGETABLES DO WELL IN 
WINDOW BOXES, 














Many vegetables will grow in pots 
and porch or window boxes just as 
well as they will grow anywhere. It 
is very easy to grow them, many of 
the plants are as decorative as flowers, 
and the product will be much nicer 
and very.much less expensive than 
store vegetables. 

The location of the vegetable boxes 
is important. They should be placed 
where the sun will strike them near- 
ly all day. Windows, porches and 
roofs can be used to advantage, under 
proper conditions. 

It-is usually better to use boxes or 
traps instead of flower pots, as the 
former will hold more plants to a 
given area, dry out less quickly and 
are less liable to get broken. 

Any dirt-tight box, eight or more 
inches deep, will make a rood vege- 
table box. These boxes have to be 
deeper than hot bed trays because the 
vegetables are to mature in them. 
Bore some half-inch holes in the bot- 
tom of the box to provide drainage; 
put in two inches of cinders, gravel 


Reference: 


LUMAGHI COAL COMPANY 


606 Equitable Building, 


FARMERS 
EQUITY UNION COAL 


Blackbrier---Highgrade 
Cantine—-Semi-Highgrade 


From eur Illinois mines—Now used by many branches of the Farm- 
ers’ Equity Union in the different States. 


Mr. C. O. Drayton, National President Farmers’ BHquity 
Union. For prices, freight rates and any desired information, 









write to us. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
SHIPMENTS ANYWHERE, 











Fruit Grower & Farmer, 
published twice a month 
shows you all the newest 
and best ways of growing 
fruit at a profit and will 
help you make big success c 
with these 10 trees. These 
trees will supply you with 
luscious applesal! through 
the year from time the 
earliest apples ripen until 
they ripen again next 
year. By planting this fall 
they become established, 
ready to start into growth 
early next Spring. ee? 





= today. 





urther interest in orcharding. Eve 
try home needs more fruit trees. 


fore. 
Grower & Farmer, and we will at once send you this 


forfall planting consisting of 10 fine 
apple trees—2 each of Yellow 
Transparent, 


Delicious and Winesap— 
all transportation charges prepaid to your door. 
The paper, alone, is worth $1 of anybody’s jF™™ 
money and once you subscribe for it you will al- g we 
ways want it—that'’s why we are willing M nawe 
you with this remarkable Free Offer. The doltars 

ate flowing in from every direction, 80 send in a 
Such opportunities as this never Laon 
long. Send your dollar and address mail to 


GRUIT GROWER & FARMER, Desk. 4 St. Joseph, Mo. 


APPLE TREES 
GIVEN AWAY 


Yes! Ten strong, healthy, well- one-year- 
old apple trees given away absolutely FREE! Té cer- 
tainly isa remarkable offer, but we are determined to 
et 50,000 more subscribers in 30 deys, and to create 
city and coun- 
ell, here’s your 
hance, and you never had one like it offered you be- 
Send us $1 for one year’s subscription to Fruit 



































Ideal Family Appie Orchard 


Wealthy, 
ohnathan, the famous 


to start 




















or other coarse material. Cover this 
with from four to six inches of fine, 
rich earth, prepared greenhouse earth, 
if possible. It should be thoroughly 
enriched with fine, well rotted manure, 
and some wood ashes will help; also. 
Coal ashes possess no available plant 
food. 

Fasten your boxes firmly in place 
and plant your vegetable seeds or 
plants as you would a regular garden. 
If possible, these boxes should be 
planted a month or six weeks before 
they are going to be placed out of 
doors, so as to get a good start in the 
house. Put them in place when dan- 
ger of frost is past. 

Keep the soil well watered. and 
after the plants are up, it will be 
well to keep the surface of the soil in 
a crumbled condition most of the 
time. 

Radishes, lettuce, Swiss chard, spin- 
ach, onions, garlic and leek can all 
be grown from seed in boxes. Magnifi- 
cent crops of cucumbers and tomatoes 
can be had all summer long. These 
plants should be pruned and trained 
un supports of soe kind, either wires, 
stakes or strings. Egg plants and 
peppers will do very nicely, and we 
have seen a trellis completely covered 
with muskmelon vines growing in 
pots. 

Care must be taken to water, culti- 
vate, fertilize and spray for inesct 
pests if any appear. If bees and in- 
sects do not reach the blessoms to 
pollinate them, it will be necessary to 
do this by hand, with some of the 
vegetables mentioned. Take a camel’s 
hair brush and transfer the pollen 
from one plant to another. This in- 
sures fruit, and is quite important. 
Vegetables grown in window boxes 
usually do much better than the same 
plants grown in a garden, for the sim- 
ple reason that they get a great deal 
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OUR FREE LACE CURTAIN OFFER 


We will send you one 


pair of 
by parcel post prepaid, if you will send us $1.00 for a new or renewal sub 
Colman's Rura' orld, 


of one accepting 
ain Be A one Ae these Genuine Nottingham Lace Curtains. Have you ever 





be don’t 
ears subscription to the two big papers—end 


. Sust write a letter end say, “I enclose 
subscription to Colman’s Rural World, and Farm and Home, end ene pair ef Genuine 


ons fas FREE 
LACE CURTAINS 


Full Width and 
7 1-2 Feet Long 


This is a brand new offer and 
much more liberal than ony of- 
fers of Lace Curtains ever made 
before by any publication. We 
are now enabled to buy the gen- 
wine Nottingham Lace Ourtains 
cheaper than ever before in the 
history of our business. The 
curtains we now offer you are 


enough for the larg 
and are desigzed —ys~* ne latest 
up-to-date pa: hand- 
some wide border and firm well- 
finished . These beautiful 
curtains are suited to any room 
in your house, whether it be par- 
lor, sitting-room or chamber and 
there is an air of elegance and 
refinement about them which will 
dress up any room in your house 
no matter how richly furnished 


asks 
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ate - 


ty and value and proud of the 
fact that she secured them on 
such a very unusual offer as we 
now make you. We are now giv- 
ing away these curtains free 
upon the terms of the following: 


t 


splendid Genuine Nottingham Lace Ourtains 


most Uberal offer, and in addition we will 


you have. All we ask you to do ls 
25 cents extra to 
the pair of Lace Curtains— 


charges on 
$1.25 for one year's 














more care because there are so few 
of them to care for. 

The big secret of success with win- 
dow boxes is to have the soil rich and. 
to keep it well watered at all times. 





the surface watering, but 


ey 
if you| WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONFERENCE, 





inkehathmans piephscnonns. ape rit 


neglect to water a~window box it has 
mo such hidden source of supply. 
Keep the soil moist at all times and 
success will crown ycur_ efforts.— 





Remember that a garden soil draws 
water from the seil under it as from 


Vegetable Grower. 


The address of the Southern States - 
Woman Suffrage Conference Head- 
‘quarters has been changed te 301 Ca- 
rendelet street, New Orleams, La, 
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can try my Steels at 


home without 
any risk or 
obligation. 


I can and will prove to your complete satisfaction that My Steels are 


“The World’s Greatest Workshoe” 
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“Steels” make instant friends. 
Easy on—Easy Off—Easy on Feet and 
Never Warp or Crack. 











“Steels” insure a dry} sure footing for 
all outdoor workers, who cannot 
“pick their steps.” 
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RUTHSTEIN ’S FAMOUS S 


I make this free offer so 
every man and boy 


—|An Absolute Necessity 


to _Every Outdoor Worker 





Why I Make This FREE OFFER 


Over a Million workers know that my 
“steels’’ are, without question, the best foot- 
wear in the world for the outdoor man — 
the Farmer; the Dairy, Stock or Creamery 
man; the Fruit or Vegetable grower — for 
every man who “hits the grit”’ or tramps the 
furrow — for every man or boy who can’t 
pick his steps — for mud, slush; rain and 
slop; sand, gravel or rocks; snow or ice — 
for barnyard, stable, field, road, forest or 
cement floors — for any climate and under 
all conditions. 

Let Me Prove This 

May I prove to you that my ‘“‘steels” are 
NECESSARY to you, in your work? May 
I send a pair of my “‘steels’’— your size — 
for you to SEE and TRY, at my risk, without 
any obligation on your parttokeepor usethem? 

There are a great many things about my 
steels’? that make them better for you than 
any other workshoe or any rubber boot you 
ever wore. And, the sooner you find ouf 
these good points about my “‘steels” the 
better it will be for you — for your WORK; 
your COMFORT, your HEALTH and your 
POCKET-BOOK. 

My “steels” are LIGHTER than any 
other workshoe, because one piece of thin; 
tough, springy steel weighs less than the 
several layers that compose the soles of 
ordinary workshoes. 

My “Steels” are more COMFORTABLE 
than any other workshoe, because they fit 


#1 the foot — first, last and all the time — 


relieving and preventing corns, bunions, cal- 
louses, chillblains, flat-foot or broken down 
arch. The Sole of Steel is a natural support 
to the foot and the balance of the shoe. 
“Steels” never twist, warp, harden, soak, or 
get out of shape like leather shoes. 


Cost Less Than Leather 

My “Steels” are more ECONOMICAL 
than any other workshoe, because their 
first cost is less and they wear years, instead 
of months. One pair of “‘steels” will outwear 
three to six pairs of all-leather workshoes. 

My “Steels” are more SATISFACTORY 
than any other outdoor shoe; because they 
furnish a sure footing and give a light; 
springy step that you can’t get with clumsy; 


wa} twisted, thick-soled leather workshoes. 








mecessary as 
They eg the jo oe feet dry and 
comfortable—always. 


N. M. RUTHSTEIN 


Also ‘Manufacturer of the World Famous ‘‘Scientific Shoes’’ for Dress and General Service 


My “Steels” are better PROTECTION 
than any other workshoe, because they are 


absolutely WATERPROOF, - They never 
get soaked through and ‘“‘water-logged” 
like leather soled shoes and they don’t crack 
or burst apart to let in the wet and damp- 
ness.. The wearer of my “‘steels’” is pro- 
tected against colds, pneumonia, grippe; 
rheumatism, lumbago, sciatica and other 
“wet-foot’”’ troubles. My “steels” often save 
their cost in drug and doctor bills alone. 

My “steels”? have proven these statements 
to every man and boy who has tried my 
“steels.” They will prove out in your work 
if you will only SEE them and TRY them 
That’s why I offer to send you my ‘“‘steels’’ 
for FREE TEN-DAY TRY-ON. 

My “steels” come in exactly the same 
sizes as ordinary workshoes, and in various 
heights. For men, sizes 5 to 12; 6, 9, 12 or 
16 inches high, For boys, sizes 1 to 4; 6 or 
9 inches high, TRY a pair — your size. 


You Take No Risk 


I’m not asking you to BUY — I’m asking 
you to TRY — just try on a pair of my 

“steels,” at home. Just SEE a pair of my 

“steels” before you think of buying any 
workshoes. Try them at My Risk. Then, 
use your own judgment about keeping them. 
If they don’t suit you or fit you, I will ex- 
change them without extra cost. If they are 
not NECESSARY in your work — return 
them—and the trial has cost you nothing. 

My “steels” are shipped direct to 
from my Racine Factory which has a daily 
capacity of 5000 pairs. No waits—no risk 
—no delays—no obligation—-no trouble 
to get my “steels.” 


Accept This Offer Today 

I don’t see how you can refuse this really 
generous offer. I don’t see how any worker 
who has any consideration for his feet, his 
health or his purse, can refuse such a plain, 
open, honest, Straightforward, no-risk-to- 
him offer as I have made you. 

There’s:no good reason why you should 
hesitate or wait a minute before writing me 
or mailing the coupon. You cannot lose a 
cent, any way you e it— and you will 
find out all about the “World’s Greatest 
Workshoe” and learn hawk to Keep your 
Feet in Good Condition. 

You stand in your own light if you don’t 
send @ postal or the coupon today.” 
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Let me send this book te 
you by mail, postpaid; ’ 
it and learn more of th 
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eamery Workers where. s 
gritty floors and wear le 





Days’ Free Try-On. 





{ absolutely guarantee my “steels” 
to please you and do not consider 
the transaction closed until you 
are more than satisfied by Ten 








The Steel Pest, 15. 
Shoe Man Racine St. 


Racine, Wis. 


Name 


Send Postal or this Coupon 


N. M. RUTHSTEIN, The Steel Shoe Man, 
Dept. 15, \Racine, Wis, 


Dear Sir:—Please send me, postpaid, your free book “The S 
of Steel” and full particulars of your Free Ten-Day Try-On Offs 
without cost, risk or obligation to me. > 





Street or R. F. D. No. 








Town 











